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‘ the April and May numbers of 
ARTHUR’s, there were pictures of 
the great buildings of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition as they will ap- 
pear when completed. In this number 
the pictures show the buildings as they 
appeared on June rst, last. The first 
pictures were, course, reproduced 
from the architect’s official drawings ; 
those now presented are from = actual 
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the buildings themselves. 
\ double value attaches to these pictures 
for those interested in watching the de- 
velopment of this great enterprise. Being 
photographs of the buildings they demon- 
strate the actual progress that has been 
made. When we see the roof being put 
on a great edifice that has been a long 
time under construction we know it is 
nearly finished ; when we see mechanics 
at work on the dome of a public building 
we are convinced that it will soon be 
ready for occupancy. ‘The pictures 
the United States Government Building, 
1892, 


photographs of 
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of 


A. 


DORR. 


Mining Exhibits, Administration, Agri- 
culture and Art Buildings show that this 
part of the work was being done or had 
been completed at the date the photo- 
graphs were taken. By the time the July 
ARTHUR’S reaches the thousands of homes 
in which it is a monthly visitor the build- 
ings above mentioned will be so nearly 
finished that most of the scaffolding 
shown in the pictures will have been re- 
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UNITED STATES CRUISER 


** CHICAGO.” 


moved and the carpenter and roofer will 
have given place to the painter and deco- 
rator. I have selected for pictorial rep- 
resentation with this article the buildings 
that are most backward in construction. 
Of the other buildings, the Woman’s, 
Horticulture, Transportation Exhibits, 
Forestry, Dairy, and Fisheries are com- 
pleted so far as the exterior is concerned, 
except the painting and decorating. Ma- 
chinery Hall and the Manufactures 
buildings, as will be seen by the pictures, 
have made least progress. This, how- 
ever, is more apparent than real, for the 
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great work on these structures is the erec- 


The magnitude of the building opera- 


tion of the mammoth steel and iron arches, tions now in progress at the Exposition 




















HUDSON RIVER STEAMBOAT. 


grounds will be understood when it is 


the foundations, and laying the acres of 
stated that the average number of men at 


floor-boards. The foundations and floors 
of both buildings are finished, and about work during June is expected to be ten 
one-half the arches are erected. In the thousand, of whom it is stated that two 
meantime the light and rapidly-con- thousand are employed on the Manufac- 
structed walls are being ‘‘hung,’’ as it is_ tures Building alone. Think of this 
technically called, and the iron workers army of mechanics and laborers employed 


AI \ 


‘THE GLORIANA.” 


on one building, and though you remem- 


scarcely leave a completed arch before 
ber at the same time that it has forty 


work is begun on it by the roofers. 
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acres of floor space ; that the great arches 
shown in the picture are two hundred and 
ten feet high and three hundred and 
eighty-seven feet from base to base, you 











world, that the dedication ceremonies 
will take place next October. The dates 
will either be the 12th, 13th, and rgth, 
or the rgth, 20th, and 21st of the month 
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will conclude that a few weeks will bring 
it to completion. 

It is in this great Manufactures 
building, the largest ever erected in the 


as determined by action now pending in 
Congress. According to the school his- 
tories Columbus discovered America on 
October 12th, 1492, but it is now claimed 
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that this date was by the calendars of 
four hundred years ago, while according 
to the calendar of the present time the 


—— 


“THE VICTORY,’ LORD NELSON’ 


actual anniversary falls on October 21st. 
‘The actual days on which the ceremonies 
shall be held is, however, of much less im- 


SANDWICH ISLAND FISHING BOAT, 


portance than the nature thereof and the 
having everything in readiness for the 


vast throngs that will participate. The 
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confidence of the Exposition officials 
that they will be ready is best demon- 
strated by the fact that invitations to 


S FLAG-SHIP AT TRAFALGAR. 


attend have been sent to the twenty 
thousand people in the world most promi- 
nent in scientific, professional, and com- 
mercial pursuits and most distinguished 
in the services of their governments. 
Thousands of these invitations have been 
accepted, and it is safe to predict that 
the most remarkable gathering of dis- 
tinguished men and women ever in this 
country will be in Chicago next October. 
The President of the United States, the 
Supreme Court Justices, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and a large majority of senators 
and representatives have said they will 
be here. Nearly all the ambassadors 
of foreign powers have accepted the in- 
vitation and will be present in full court 
costume. The governors of more than 
half the States have engaged quarters for 
themselves and their staffs, and leaders 
in every line of human thought and 
action are planning to participate in the 
great historical event. 

The programme for the dedication 
ceremonies is just finally completed, the 
estimated expense of the three days’ cele- 
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bration being $185,200. The 


gramme will be as follows: 


pro- 


FIRST DAY. 


1. Grand march written for the oc- 
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2. Prayer by Bishop Charles H. Fow- 
ler, D. D., LL. D., Methodist Bishop of 
California. 

3. Presentation of the master archi- 
tects and artists of the Exposition and 
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casion by the American composer, John 
K. Payne, and to be rendered by a 


mammoth orchestra led by Theodore 


Thomas. 


their completed work to the President of 
the United States and the assembled 
guests by D. H. Burnham, Chief of Con- 
struction. 
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4- Report of Hon. George R. Davis, 
Director General of the Exposition, to 
the World’s Columbian Commission. 

5. Presentation of the buildings for 
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“SANTA MARIA,” COLUMBUS’S FLAG-SHIP. 


dedication by Hon. W. T. Baker, Presi- 
dent of the Exposition (the Chicago 
corporation), to the President of the 
World’s Columbian Commission. 

6. Chorus of 2,000 voices—‘‘ The 
Heavens are Telling,’’ Haydn. 

7. Presentation of the buildings for 
dedication by Hon. T. W. Palmer, 
President of the World’s Columbian 
Commission, to the President of the 
United States. 

8. March and chorus from ‘‘ The 
Ruins of Athens,’’ Beethoven. 

9g. Dedication of the buildings by 
President Harrison. 

to. Hallelujah chorus from ‘‘ the Mes- 
siah,’’ Handel. 

11. Dedication oration by Hon. Wil- 
liam C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. 

12. Dedication Ode, words by Miss 
Harriet Monroe, music by Professor 
Chadwick. 


13. ‘* The Star Spangled Banner ’’ and 


‘¢ America,’’ with full chorus and orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

14. National salute by a park of U. S. 
artillery stationed on the lake front. 

The exercises will be presided over by 
Director-General Davis, who will also act 
as master of ceremonies. ‘They will take 


place in the great Manufactures Build- 


ing, and accommodations will be provided 
for seating an audience of 80,000. ‘The 
programme will begin at eleven A. M., 
and is expected to be concluded by four 
p. M. ‘The speeches, the grand music, 
the vast auditorium with its sea of human 
faces and last, but by no means least, the 
greatest gathering ever under one root 
will be a sight long remembered by those 
fortunate enough to be present. Imagine 
if you can 80,000 people seated tier above 
tier in one grand hall. Recall the largest 
gathering you ever witnessed and multi- 
ply both building and crowd by at least 
five. ‘Then you may have some concep- 
tion of what will be in Chicago next fall. 
But you must use a larger multiplier in 
reckoning the building, for though there 
will be places for 80,000 people, the space 
occupied will be only about one-third of 


CARAVEL OF COLUMBUS. 
the entire structure, the remainder being 
partitioned off so as to keep all the audi- 
ence within range of the voices of the 
orators. Outside the partitions there will 
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be promenades and temporary hospitals, 
for in such a great assemblage there are 
sure to be people who will be overcome 
sudden illness. ‘There will also be 
staurants and retiring rooms, so that 
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be, including the prayer, nine speeches. 
it is intended that all shall be very brief 
except the oration and the report of the 
Director-General. The former will prob- 
ably occupy an hour; the latter thirty 

















il may remain from the opening to the 
closing of the exercises. 

An analysis of the programme shows 
that due regard has been given both to 
speech-making and music. ‘There will 
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minutes. Averaging the other seven at 
fifteen minutes the time consumed in ora- 
torical efforts will be three and one-quar- 
ter hours. The seven musical selections, 
including the Ode, will occupy, it is cal- 
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culated, an hour and a half. This pro- 
vides for all of the five hours the pro- 
gramme is expected to consume except 
fifteen minutes, and unless precedent is 
entirely at fault, that will be little enough 
for intermissions and delays. Admis- 


sion to the grounds and to the audi- 
torium willbe free, the only space reserved 
being for the Exposition officials and the 
20,000 invited guests. 

In the evening there will be a grand 
display of fireworks to which an admis- 
sion of 50 cents will be charged. 


SECOND DAY. 


The second day’s ceremonies will occur 
at several places on the Exposition 
grounds and in many of the buildings. 
‘The Director-General, the Presidents of 
the Commission and the Exposition, the 
Chief of Construction, and the heads of 
departments, will all give receptions, and 
“‘open house ’’ will be kept everywhere. 
There will be a dress parade of the United 
States troops and visiting militia, and 
several noted speakers will deliver ad- 
dresses. ‘The great event, however, will 
be the ‘‘ Procession of Centuries ’’ in the 
evening. The procession will be ccm- 
posed of floats representing the great 
events of the four centuries since Colum- 
bus landed. The floats will be drawn by 
submerged cables through the beautiful 
lagoons from one end of the grounds to 
the other. The floats are now being con- 
structed in a temporary building on the 
grounds and will be marvels of art and in- 
genuity. The twenty-three floats in the 
procession will be preceded by a fleet of 
canoes representative of the aboriginal 
period. The canoes will range in size 
from the tiny birch bark to the large 
dug-out cr war canoe. These canoes 
will be manned by Indians representing 
the many tribes from the many naked, 
copper-colored tribes of the tropics to the 
fur-clad aborigines of the Northwest. 
These will be real Indians, and they will 
wear the costumes of their ancestors. The 
plug hat and biled shirt adornments which 
the nation’s wards now affect, will be ex- 
cluded. The Indians will be real, the 
canoes, tomahawks, and everything else 
will be just as near as possible like they 
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were four hundred years ago, and indeed 
some of the costumes and warlike imple- 
ments will be as old as the times they are 
intended to represent. The first float 
will represent the Stone Age. It will be 
forty feet long, twenty-two wide and 
thirty high. It will represent the rude 
abodes of the cliff dwellers. At the base 
of the cliffs groups of Indians will illus 
trate the methods of life and industry of 
the oldest known inhabitants of North 
America. 

The Age of Metal as represented by 
the Aztecs will be the subject of the nex: 
float. ‘The opportunities for brilliant 
effects in this representation of the gold 
and silver age are almost unlimited, and 
the designer has taken advantage of them 
all. The float will show the shrine of 
one of the great sacred edifices of old 
Mexico with an image of gold and sil- 
ver, flower-decked and blood-bespattered 
of Huitzilopochtli, the God of War. A 
great chief is being borne to his devo- 
tions by a group of gorgeously arrayed 
nobles, above them being a splendid 
canopy of cloth of gold suspended on 
long silver poles in the hands of slaves. 
Attached to this float will be several 
galleys, the principal being that in which 
the chief has come to the shrine. Several 
groups will illustrate the scenes in the 
Mexico of olden times. There will be 
potters at work, illustrations of domesti« 
life, priests preparing for horrible human 
sacrifices and warriors caparisoned for 
battle. The decorations will be almost 
entirely of gold, silver, and copper. 

These three groups represent America 
before the invasion of the white man. 
The scene now changes to the old 
world, the next float representing Colum- 
bus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isa 
bella. The court is represented as as- 
sembled on a royal barge at the pier of 
Palos, the ‘‘ Santa Maria’’ being moored 
at the other side of the pier. This float 
is twice as large as any of the others, 
and on it will be over one hundred liv- 
ing figures, representing Columbus with 
his sphere, explaining his plans to the 
king and queen, the great Cardinal Pedro 
Gonzales de Mendoza, a group of Gran- 
dees of Spain and the monks from the 
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Convent of La Rabida. The _ possi- 
bilities of gorgeous decoration and cos- 
tuming in the scene above outlined ren- 
ders description of what will really be 


shown impossible. The exact epoch in 
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little fleet, the ‘‘Santa Maria’ bearing the 
royal standard and the admiral’s flag. 
The vessel will be an accurate reproduc- 
tion of Columbus's flag-ship and the yards 
will be manned by sailors in the costume 
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Columbus’s career represented is the 
pledging of her jewels by Isabella. 

The Departure from Palos naturally 
comes next. It shows the pier crowded 


with people watching the sailing of the 


of his time. What is lacking in oppor- 
tunity for color effect in this float will be 
made up by the exactness with which the 
original is duplicated. 

The Discovery of America is repre- 
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sented by a float showing a ship’ s boat 
drawn up on a pebbly beach, with Co- 
lumbus and his crew taking possession in 
the name of Ferdinand and _ Isabella. 
This tableau will follow pretty clearly the 





KETCH OF 1692. 


pictures with which every one is familiar. 
There will be a score or more of Indians, 
but they will wear more clothes than 
those in the pictures. 

The history of Columbus so far as the 
Procession of the Centuries is concerned 
reaches a conclusion with the next float, 
representing his reception by the court at 
Barcetana on his triumphal return from 
America.) History tells that the Spanish 
court was at this time at the very pinnacle 
of its magnificence. ‘The artist who de- 
signed this float has evidently remem- 
bered this, and the costuming of the fig- 
ures is simply superb. Columbus in the 
sombre garb of the sailor captain in the 
centre of the group, with nine Indians 
bearing presents from the new world em- 
phasizes the beauty of the costumes and 
jthe advanced civilization of the old 
countries. 

Several floats follow representing The 
Settlement at Jamestown, Settlement of 
New ‘Amsterdam, Landing of the Pil- 
grims, De Soto at the Mississippi, and 
the Discoveries of Marquette. Here 
end the representation of events ante- 
dating the formation of the Federal 
Union. The signing of the Declaration 
of Independence is the next picture. 
The rest of the procession is composed 
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of allegorical pictures illustrating the prog- 
ress of the country in civilization and 
art. ‘The invention of the steam engine, 
the application of electricity; Agricul- 
ture, Science, Art and Literature, Univer- 
sal Freedom, Justice, Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World, Mining, War, Peace, and 
the Westward March of Civilization are 
each represented by floats. 

It should be clearly understood that 
this pageant is intended to be and prob- 
ably will be a succession of works of art. 
There will be none of the tawdry gilt and 
tinsel of the Mardi-Gras 
Every costume will be historically cor- 
rect; every figurante will be selected for 
his or her peculiar fitness for the char 
acter to be represented, and every detail 
will be passed on by a committee of ar- 
tists especially selected for the purpose. 
It is intended to repeat the procession 
several times during the Exposition and 
the people employed for the various parts 
will be kept ready for call by being 
given other employment with the Expo 
sition. As we are all of us more or less 
prone to estimate things to some extent 
by what they cost, it will interest many 
readers to learn that the expense involved 
every time this pageant passes through 
the lagoons will be $5,000. ‘The cost of 
the floats and paraphernalia will be over 


proc essions. 
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SHALLOP IN GENERAL USE DURING COLONIAI 
DAYS. 


$100,000, exclusive of the money paid to 
artists for the original designs. 

THIRD DAY. 

The parade of ten thousand United 

States regulars and State militia will be 
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the feature of the last day of the cele- ceremonies, and will personally command 

bration. ‘There will be thirty-five hun- the procession. 

dred regulars in line, probably the largest As above stated, thousands of invita- 
unber in a parade west oi the Alleghe- tions to attend the ceremonies have been 
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nies since the war. Major-General Miles, sent out. All members of Congress and 
U.S. A., commanding the Department — several prominent men in each State were 
of the Missouri, is supreme in all matters asked to give the Committee a list of 
relating to the military portion of the twenty to fifty prominent citizens who 
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should be honored with invitations. Of 
course, the names of nearly all really dis- 
tinguished citizens were sent in, but the 
omissions caused much amusement. There 
was no one, for instance, who seemed to 
think ex-President Grover Cleveland 
should be asked. Ex-President Hayes 


“THE CLERMONT.” 


was similarly neglected. If all the invi- 
tations requested were sent to Mrs. 
Cleveland she would have nearly a hun- 
dred. Hardly any other women were 
named except Dr. Mary Walker, Susan 
B. Anthony, and Belva Lockwood. 
These will all be invited. It seems strange 
that three people wanted George Gould 
invited while none thought of his illus- 
trious father Jay Gould, Allen G. Thur- 
man, the old war-horse of the Democracy ; 
John J. Ingalls, Bob Ingersoll, and Wil- 
liam W. Evarts were all overlooked by 
the thousands of friends they are known 
to have. Ex-Governor Foraker, of Ohio, 
dear to the Union veteran for his unfail- 
ing advoeacy of their rights and privi- 
leges and hated by the survivors of the 
lost cause by his uncompromising con- 
demnation, seem to have been forgotten 
by friend and foe. But all these omis- 
sions will be rectified by the Ceremonies 
Committee of the Exposition, and all the 
men and women who have achieved pub- 
lic praise will be urged to grace the occa- 
sion. Chicago means to have the flower 
of the world here next fall, and when 
Chicago means to do a thing it is gener- 
ally accomplished. 

Naval or marine architecture is always 
an interesting subject even for landsmen. 
It is proposed to make it more interesting 
and better understood in the marine sec- 
tion of the Transportation Exhibits Build- 
ing. Preparation for the marine exhibit, 
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under the able management of Lieuten- 
ant A. C. Baker, U.S. N., has so far ad- 
vanced that it is now possible to give 
some idea of this interesting corner of 
the great Fair. The exhibit will illus- 
trate the customary, or, I might say, most 
advanced method of travel by water from 
the days of the rough dug-out, on through 
Columbus’s time to the first steamboat 
and then to the floating palace of the 
present day. Models of all these boats 
will be shown, the exhibitors, in many 
instances, spending thousands of dollars 
to reproduce their vessels. At least one 
steamship company will show several 
models of an ocean racer, illustrating al] 
sections of the beautiful vessel, including 
the interior and machinery. 

The famous American clipper ships 
which twenty to thirty years ago were 
the acknowledged model for fast sailin; 
vessels the world over, will be  repre- 
sented, and their successors, the so tar 
unvanquished American yachts, will be 
duplicated in all their beauty. The old 
‘*America’’ which won the Queen’s 
Cup from all English competitors in 
their own water in 1857, has been rebuilt 
in miniature and though old-fashioned and 
tub-like compared with her sisters of the 
present time will occupy a proud position 
among models of the white-winged flyers 
that have since outsailed the fleetest boats 
England has sent here to regain the 
prize. Models of the ** Mayflower,”’ ** Pu- 
ritan,’’ and ‘*Volunteer’’ have been prom- 
ised by their owners. In fact, everything 
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in naval architecture will be shown, not 
even forgetting a model of the Ark built 
on the lines laid down for its construc 
tion in the Bible. 

Among the models which have abso- 
lutely been secured for exhibits and pic- 
tures of which are printed with this arti 
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cle, are ‘* The Victory,’’ the flag-ship of 
Nelson at Trafalgar, the most famous 
naval engagement of history ; the ‘‘ Santa 
\[aria,’’ the flag-ship of Columbus’s little 
fleet, and one of his caravels ; a Hudson 


River steamboat, typical of navigation 
on that river in the fifties; the ‘ Cler- 
mont,’’ Robert Fulton’s first successful 
steamer, which, in 1807, made the trip 
from New York to Albany; the United 


’ 


States cruiser ‘‘ Chicago ;’’ a _ shallop 
such as used on the James River by Cap- 
tain John Smith; a ketch, of 1692, 
sailed on all American rivers and bays 
until steam came into general use; and 
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‘The Gloriana,’’ one of the most fa- 
mous sloop yachts or ‘‘ single stickers,’’ 
as they are called of the present Atlantic- 
coast fleet of pleasure boats. 

Of course these are but a few of the 
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models that will be exhibited, but they 
indicate the comprehensive plan and 
scope of a department which will in- 
clude as much of interest and _ instruc- 
tion as any of the fifteen that will com- 
bine to make the World’s Columbian 


Exposition greater than any of its pre- 
decessors. 

Any question of Sabbath observance is 
ground for discussion in a 
The problem as it ap- 


dangerous 
family magazine. 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RIVER RAFT, 


plies to the Exposition has, however, 
been brought into prominence by the 
application to Congress for financial as- 
sistance ; it is being and will be discussed 
in almost every home in the land; it 
will form the theme of many a sermon 
these hot summer Sundays, and it seems 
to me the readers of ARTHUR’S will like 
to understand the local conditions, the 
attitude and theory of the Exposition of- 
ficials. 

It should first be clearly understood 
that what is called the Puritan Sunday is 
practically unknown to Chicago. There 
are nearly six hundred churches in this 
city and church people enough to form 
the entire population of several cities 
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known the world over ; but the majority 
in Chicago consider Sunday a day of re- 
creation as well as a day of rest, and of 
course the majority rules here as it does 
elsewhere. The theatres, the _ ball 
grounds, the concert-gardens, the billiard 
halls, and the saloons are all open on the 
Sabbath, and in fact do their largest bus- 
iness on that day. There is no law and 
not enough public sentiment to prevent 
this condition of affairs, deplorable though 
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we may consider it. Witha full under- 
standing of these local conditions the Ex- 
position officials are almost unanimous in 
favor of opening the Fair on the Sabbat! 








BIRCH BARK CANOE, 

It is not proposed to have the machine: 

in motion or to give performances in the 
foreign theatres or concert gardens. ‘T) 

idea is to charge a_ reduced rate of ac 
mission to the grounds and to have the 
buildings open so that what are termed 
the ‘‘still’’ exhibits may be inspected. 
The only labor this would entail on em 
ployees will be watching the’ exhibit 

and tending the gates. Of course th 
Art) Gallery and Horticultural Hal! 
would be the chief attractions for Sun 
day vistors, for the exhibit there would 
be the same as on week days. The Ex- 
position officials also advocate religious 
services on the grounds every Sunday 
morning. Director-General Davis in an 
interview with a delegation of clergymen 
the other day said the Exposition would 
give the use of Choral Hall with seating 
capacity for 15,000 people for these 
Sunday morning services and would will- 
ingly pay $1,000 each Sunday for a 
sermon by the most eminent divine of 
each denomination. This was a new 
phase of the question to the ministers, 
and all but one desired time to think it 
over. This one exception declared him- 
self in favor of the plan and determined 
to openly advocate its adoption. The 
Exposition would stipulate that the ser- 
mons should be delivered by the most 
distinguished pulpit orator of the denom 


INDIAN DUG-OUT. 


inations reserving Sundays. The re- 
sult would be a congregation for religious 
worship every Sabbath morning of 
15,000 persons—the largest in this coun- 
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try or in Europe. It is contended that 
conducted as above outlined the Exposi- 
tion would differ littlke on the Sabbath 
from the public parks of the great cities. 
Hundreds of thousands of people would 
be drawn away from the evil influences 
of the city; the theatres would have no 
wccession Of patrons, and in place of the 
fetid air of the bar-rooms and the ballet 
dancing of the concert gardens the great 
masses would be .surrounded by the 
levating influence of fine pictures, 
beautiful flowers, and the pure atmos- 
phere of the Exposition grounds. 

So much for one side of the question. 
We must now approach it from the stand- 
point of the Sunday-closing advocates. 
Their principal argument is that what is 
right is rightand that wrong must not be 
done even to secure a more moral Sun- 
day in Chicago than would otherwise 
prevail. All Christian people they say 
believe in a strict observance of the Sab- 
bath. They may feel that it would be 
unwarranted intrusion to attempt to force 
their views on neighbors who may differ 
with them, but they contend it is very 
different for individuals to desecrate the 
day than for the United States Govern- 
ment to countenance such desecration by 
allowing an enterprise under its control 
to be open with a fee for admission. 
he argument is undoubtedly forceful, 
ind the only way it is met is by the claim 
that the greatest good for the greatest 
number warrants deviation from the time- 
honored custom. ‘The Exposition officials 
ire supported in this argument by the 
fact that the brewers, saloon-keepers, 
and showmen of Chicago have publicly 


stated their willingness to subscribe liber- 
ally toany movement looking toward clos- 
ing the Fair on the Sabbath. Competent 
judges declare that $200,000 could be 
raised for this purpose among the classes 
mentioned in Chicago in twenty-four 
hours. I think the statement is not ex- 
aggerated. ‘The remarkable paradox is 
therefore presented of the liquor dealers 
and the Church people working for the 
same end, with, however, very different 
motives. 

The Church people do not deny that 
opening the Exposition with the re- 
strictions would insure a more moral 
Sabbath than can be had with the gates 
closed. ‘Thousands of visitors with 
nothing particular to do would go to the 
theatre just to see how it seemed, the 
same as the most straight-laced people 
visit the gambling rooms at Monaco as 
one of the sights of a foreign tour. The 
problem is yet to be settled, and the 
most potent factor in the contest will be 
that all-powerful public sentiment which, 
reaching the national legislators at Wash- 
ington, will tell them how they must 
vote. 

It is not for ARTHUR’S or the writer 
to pass judgment on this great question. 
‘The American people must decide it, and 
our duty is done when we try to point 
out the evil and the good that either de- 
cision may entail. Unfortunately some 
Congressmen will vote as their political 
interests rather than their consciences 
dictate, but this is an evil of our political 
system which, bad as it may be, sinks 
into insignificance beside its many bless- 


ings. 


DESTINY. 


BY ALICE 


I. EATON. 


ITH patient toil I spun myself a web, 
And when its meshes sparkled in the sun 
And caught each fleeting vision as it passed, 
I looked upon it with delight and cried: 
‘“*Ah! this is love and life!” 


One day the master hand of Destiny 
Swept down my web, and left me crouching there, 
A helpless spider that had spun its life 


Away. 


Then, in despair, I understood 


That this was love and life !— Cosmopolitan. 





SHALL AMERICAN CIVILIZATION RIGHTLY 


DOOM OF ‘THE 


BY GENERAL 
‘w answering the question, ‘‘ Is the In- 

dian race doomed ?’’ the suggested 
solution to the Indian problem was, ab- 
sorb the Indian by making him a citizen. 
If this be accepted it confronts us at once 
with the question, ‘*‘ Is it safe and possi- 
ble to do it—if yes—how ?”’ 

When Patrick St. ‘Tammany has landed 
in New York, has announced that what- 
ever be the government ** he’s ag’in it,’’ 
has joined a political club and begun his 
canvass for election to the Board of 
Aldermen or appointment on the police 
force—or when Fritz Miinchner Kindl 
has reached Milwaukee, taken his proper 
modicum of beer, and discovered that 
his first duty and pleasure shall be to re- 
form the American Sabbath—or when 


Guiseppe Spaghetti has come to Phila- 


delphia and started his hand-organ and 
monkey to gather enough money to re- 
turn to sunny Italy and live in his de- 
clining years like a local prince—in no 
one of these cases have we any serious un- 
easiness as to the effect upon our social 
and political institutions. Occasionally 
a surfeit of Hun or Pole or Chinaman 
may give us a bad turn of dyspepsia, but 
in the end we digest them all. Pat and 
Fritz, and Spaghetti too, if he stay with 
us, presently melt into the general mass, 
become good citizens, obey the laws like 
other people, learn to know and love our 
institutions, and their children become as 
much Americans as the descendants of 
those who came over in the ‘* Mayflower ”’ 
or the ‘‘ Welcome.’’ 

More difficult than these are the Hun 
and Pole, and perhaps wholly impossible 
the Chinaman, but even these we manage 
easily enough to bring to some under- 
standing of our institutions, and to pay 
due respect at least to the power that 
stands behind the law, if not to the law 
itself. 

When we survive such a diet as this 
need we fear to try the Indian ? 
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LEWIS 


DETERMINE 
INDIAN RACE? 


THE 


MERRILL. 


It is quite true that he has not worn 
what we regard as civilized clothes, that he 
knows no civilized handicraft, that he 
cannot read and write, that his socia! 
life and institutions are wholly unlik: 
ours, his idea of organized government 
crude and primitive, but in all these he 
is not so far behind the ordinary foreigi 
immigrant, and like them he can learn, 
and experience shows will learn, aptly 
and quickly, whenever he is given the 
chance and justly treated. 

As raw material from which to manu 
facture an American citizen, in 
person probably, in his children certainly, 
Kagle Feather Kiowa and Red Leat 
Pottawatomie furnish as promising stuff 
as Pat or Fritz, far more so than Hun o1 
Pole. 

In his manliness, his personal inde- 
pendence, his sturdy love of liberty, and 
in his intellectual capacity and freedom 
from degrading vices, he is at least as de- 
sirable a subject as any foreigner. In 
his natural proclivities perhaps more 
easily amenable to the acquisition ot 
those ideas of personal rights and politi- 
cal institutions which lie at the root ot 
our notions of American life. 

No laws stand in the way ofall Indians 
becoming citizens, and already many 
thousands have availed themselves of the 
right. Although the number of these is 
an insignificant part of the whole race, 
the fact that among them almost no in- 
stances of bad citizens are found, is strong 
evidence to prove that no harm to us can 
result from all becoming citizens. 

The beneficial result to the Indian does 
not admit of doubt. 

May it not then be asserted confidently 
that it issa’e to make Indians citizens ? 
That it is not only possible but highly 
desirable, it is the purpose of what fol- 
lows to show. 

‘The questien “how ?’’ opens a view 
over what is now a long and difficult 


his own 
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road. Years ago, had our fathers been far- 
sighted enough, and enough inspired with 
atrue sense of justice, the task would 
have been very easy. Every successive 
blunder and. wrong done in our treat- 
ment of them has made it more difficult, 
and now the longer it shall be deferred 
the more difficult will it become. But it 
is not impossible, and as the single mode 
by which we can now measurably re- 
trieve the past and wipe out the stain on 
our honor as a people, we owe it to our- 
selves, much more than to those we have 
wronged, to set about it promptly and 
earnestly. 

That the desirability of doing it will 
be disputed is probable. ‘That there will 
be divided counsels as to methods is most 
likely, and that there will be apathy, ig- 
norance, prejudice, and bigotry to en- 
counter on all sides is most certain. 

All these will interpose obstacles, most 
of which may with earnest labor be re- 
moved or neutralized, but one other ex- 
which will prove insurmountable, 
unless by changing its character it be 
made an aid instead of a_ hindrance. 
That is the Indian Bureau, as now consti- 
tuted, and as now controlled by tradi- 
tional policy. 

The history of the official relations of 
the Government of the United States to 
the various tribes and bands of Indians 
within its territory furnishes a curious 
subject for study. 

When the settlements were still colo- 
nies each one adopted its own method of 
dealing with the aborigines. These 
methods had little of uniformity and 
were the outgrowth of the peculiarities 
of each case, governed by the prevalent 
doctrine that savages and their lands were 
the rightful prey of the first. civilized 
people who discovered them and in the 
name of theirsovereign made claim to 
the country. 

In the earlier times the whites were re- 
ceived by the Indians ina friendly spirit, 
and it was only when distinct aggres- 
sion on the Indian was practiced that 
conflicts arose. As the whites became 
stronger and more aggressive theunfriend- 
liness increased, more and more breaking 
out into small wars, and more and more 
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driving out the weaker Indians from the 
country the stronger whites wished to oc- 
cupy. ‘The result was the inevitable dis- 
appearance of the Indian in the settled 
part of the country. 

No efforts were made to absorb him 
into the colonial communities. Such a 
settlement of the relation between the 
two races seems never even to have been 
contemplated. 

In view of the fact that the Indians 
were sparsely scattered over vast areas of 
land, that the lands which the whites most 
desired to occupy were those least valued 
by the Indians, that there was more than 
room enough for all, if they had peace- 
fully agreed to joint occupation of the 
country, it seems singular that some sort 
of alliance was: not made. Such an 
alliance would have been of great value 
to the whites, insuring them tranquillity 
in their homes, and many valuable re- 
sources in trade aid commerce of which, 
by failing to make it, they largely de- 
prived themselves. That it was possible 
to do it is demonstrated amply by the 
isolated and circumscribed cases in which 
it was done for short times and in limited 
localities. ; 

Had it been done, the history of our 
Indian relations would now show a very 
different picture. The great tide of civ- 
ilization would have swept over the coun- 
try from ocean to ocean, as it has done, 
but in its course it would have engulfed 
the aborigines and made them a part of 
itself. Not, as didactually result, push- 
ing them ahead of its advance, displacing 
them and driving them back, or over- 
whelming and destroying them. 

It was from the very first a history of 
white encroachment on the Indian, and 
this had its inevitable end. The whites 
being the superior race, not only in war- 
like arts and arms, but in human knowl- 
edge, must of course come off final victors 
in every contest. But at what fearful 
cost of blood and suffering the story 
of those times, and later ones, clearly 
tells. 

Perhaps, had our fathers been allowed 
then to live in peace and ease, the later 
story of our country, the glorious record 
of achievement, not for us alone, but for 
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humanity, might forever have remained 
unacted and unwritten. 

Nothing that is of value to human 
happiness or to human progress comes 
without struggle. Only the fight, the 
hardship, the suffering develop what is 
highest and best in men. Much as we 
properly deplore the injustice of our an- 
cestors, much as we rightly condemn the 
course which permitted and fostered so 
much wrong, it may easily be, in doing 
this, we fail to see that in those very trials, 
as by fire, of men’s souls and bodies, is 
to be found the purpose of an all-direct- 
ing power to bring good out of evil, and 
by this very blood and _ suffering to 


fit for the great things which followed, 
accomplish the 


the men who must 
greatness of them. 

The fact remains that no effort was 
made, or even contemplated, to bring 
the Indian into becoming a part of the 
people, and gradually train him to ad- 
mire and adopt the white man’s life and 
ideas. 

The result of such relations as were 
established was that the two races re- 
garded each other as distinct and more or 
less antagonistic peoples, each with its 
own government, and hence came about 
all the formalities of treaties and com- 
pacts, well calculated to embarrass peace- 
ful intercourse, to bind more strongly 
together the Indians, and to prevent any- 
thing like common occupation of a com- 
mon country. 

Until a very late date the United 
States, as the direct heir to the colonial 
methods, has continued the practices 
then begun ; has sent from time to time 
dignified and formal diplomatic missions 
and ambassadors to meet and treat with 
the petty chiefs and head-men of even 
insignificant bands, and has signed, 
sealed, and delivered with all the cere- 
monious punctilio obtaining between 
great nations, pacts and treaties which 
bind us to recognize the distinct govern- 
ments of the Indians, and which in every 
way foster the most mischievous factor 
in our relations with them—their tribal 
coherency. 

The tribes were numerous, the treaties 
more numerous than the tribes, and pre- 
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sently it became necessary to establish 2 
distinct government machine to manage 
our relations with all these petty nations. 

Here was the origin of the present 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, belonging 
sometimes to one great Department, 
sometimes to another, but now, and 
for many years past,.under the con- 
trol of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, that omnium gatherum, which takes 
direction of everything that in the 
nature of things belongs nowhere else, or 
which the other Departments do not care 
to assume. Here we have a Cabinet offi- 
cer who, on one side, is charged with 
matters of pensions ; on another patents ; 
on another public hospitals for the insane 
—who is called upon to-day to deter- 
mine the interpretation of an Indian 
treaty ; to-morrow, to select a competent 
man and designate the fittest place to 
conduct a geological survey. One day to 
decide a nice point under the public land 
laws ; another, to compose a quarrel be- 
tween rival cities over the census. 

He would, indeed, be an able and 
versatile man, and with vastly more time 
at his disposal than twenty-four hours in 
each day, if in these diverse matters he 
should know and intelligently direct all 
his subordinate bureaus in anything 
except the most critical cases, or the 
broadest matters of administration. Ne- 
cessarily, then in such a medley of sub- 
jects under one departmental head, the 
subordinate bureaus must have great lati- 
tude of action, and cannot have that 
close scrutiny, by the head of the depart- 
ment in matters of detail, which is essen- 
tial to the establishment of truly correct 
policies, and surely just and _ honest 
methods. 

This Bureau has been a growth, not an 
original creation made to meet estab- 
lished conditions. In such circumstances 
minor bureaus have a sure tendency 
toward becoming mouldy and rusty in 
mental working, and perfunctory in 
administration. The high responsibility 
and great dignity of a Cabinet Minister 
does not attach to the bureau chief, and 
with fair certainty you will have in that 
place a cheaper man—not a bad nor an 
incompetent man, but one most probably 
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of narrower range, less experience in 
public affairs, and not unlikely, wholly 
lacking in practical knowledge of Indians 
and Indian affairs, and without training 
in established routine. 

Probably he has been appointed because 
he has had some connection with philan- 
thropic work, is well known to be sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the Indian, and is more- 
over an honest, conscientious man who 
will give his best ability toward doing 
and requiring right. 

He assumes his office knowing his de- 
ficiencies in knowledge and experience, 
and at once essays to supply these. At 
his elbow are the men who have been for 
vears in their places, they at least ought 
to know all about it, ought to be able to 
inform him with accuracy and fully at 
every turn. 

Yes—they can promptly point out (on 
the map) all the reservations. The 
names of the tribes and bands run off 
their tongues with bewildering glibness. 
The dates and terms of treaties are as 


familiar to them as the pigeon-holes in 


their desks. And, too—they have ac- 
tually seen and talked with real live In- 
dians—not in a Wild West Show, but 
savages of great ferocity of deed and 
character, who came to Washington to 
interview the Great Father, and _ inci- 
dentally called at the Indian office, as if 
with the benevolent purpose that these 
gentlemen should have ample opportunity 
to study Indian character and habits as 
they really are, and thereafter be ever 
able to guard any new Commissioner 
from making the mistakes that might 
ensue from lack of personal acquaintance 
with Indians. 

Indeed, among these Tite Barnacles 
he may find some who have had the 
hardihood and courage to accept the 
duty of actually visiting an Indian reser- 
vation. Have endured fatigue of fron- 
tier travel, and perils by flood and field 
in that duty, who, taking their lives in 
their hands, in a two days’ visit to an 
agency, easily determined the very best 
place in many thousand square miles 
of land on which Chief Plenty Coups 
should establish his followers as farmers. 
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It was. of small consequence that as a 
matter of fact, on the ground selected, 
the Indians could not have raised white 
beans in a hot-house. It was true that 
an officer of the army who commanded 
a neighboring fort had denounced the 
selection as wholly unfit, and also true 
that the Indians themselves objected and 
were dissatisfied and despondent. But 
in the view of these gentlemen, the 
former was a shallow ass, prejudiced 
against the Bureau, and hating Indians, 
while the latter did not know what was 
for their own good. Had not these gen- 
tlemen been on the ground and found 
the water pure, the scenery grand, the 
weather delightfully cool (in July) and 
the fishing capital? What more suitable 
land for farming could there be ?. 

Surely, among these men, the inex- 
perienced Commissioner will lack neither 
advice nor offers to liberally educate 
him—in what they do wot know. But 
he will be more than an ordinary man 
if with such surroundings he fail to fall 
into the established ways, and remain 
blind to needed reforms in both policy 
and administration. 

Even if he prove more than com- 
monly able and alert, and finds what are 
the necessities, what reforms are urgent 
and instantly needed, his power is limited. 
Many things he might perhaps do in 
time, but for others he would need new 
laws. Here his influence is not that of 
a cabinet officer. His views and plans 
must have the approval and support of a 
superior, who rarely could find time to 
give the subject the exhaustive study 
which alone would insure the best plans 
and enforce the recommendation with 
such knowledge es would secure atten- 
tion. 

The tendency of ali government ma- 
chines is to become bureaucratic, and 
nowhere is this tendency more plainly 
shown than in Washington. President 
after President, cabinet officer after cabi- 
net officer has plainly seen the urgency 
of certain reforms, has struggled through 
four years to bring them about, and has 
retired baffled, discouraged with the 
meagre result of all he has attempted, and 
then perhaps had successors unwilling to 
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renew a struggle that commanded so little 
success. The inertia of routine, the 
stubborn conservatism of existing things, 
the tenacity with which old leeches cling 
to the vein which keeps them alive, have 
sufficed to block the way and defeat the 
most meritorious exertions which even 
the highest officers could make. 

The wonder, then, is not that the In- 
dian Bureau has done so badly, but that 
it could do any good at all. 

When it was clearly perceived long 
ago that an essential to success in deal- 
ing with the Indians was the extinction 
of their tribal coherence, it was not the 
Bureau which saw it, but a single mem- 
ber of the Lower House who in long ser- 
vice on the Indian Committee perceived 
the fact, and at last persuaded Congress 
to put an end to formal recognition in 
treaty making of Indian tribes as na- 
tions. 

It does not yet seem possible to eradi- 
cate the idea that the Indian is the 
‘‘ward’’ of the nation, forever to re- 


main dependent on and guided and con- 


trolled by an ignorant, cumbrous, and 
wasteful government machine. 

The policy which prevails in the In- 
dian Bureau is the natural result and legiti- 
mate inheritance from the old methods. 

Traditional policies are hard to change 
and routine administration, however ig- 
norant and bad it may be, is difficult to 
enlighten and reform. 

It is not necessary, indeed is not pos- 
sible at this time, to abolish the Indian 
Bureau, and it will be many years in the 
future before it can be dispensed with. 
Nor is it necessary nor best that it should 
be transferred to the War Department. 
But change of policy and reform of 
methods are vital, and this altogether 
aside from the question whether the In- 
dians shall or not become citizens, and 
concerning solely the question whether 
we are to save them from total destruc- 
tion or even make any substantial ap- 
proach toward doing them justice. 

Chief of the changes must be the ab- 
sdlute disseverance of the appointment 
of Bureau officers and employees, and 
especially Indian agents and agency em- 
ployees, from the political and other bad 
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influences which now so greatly and 
mischievously control them. Second, the 
system of purchase and issue of supplies 
of all kinds must be reformed, and the 
scandalously wasteful practices now con- 
nected with that stopped. And last, Lut 
by no means least, the relation of the In- 
dian to the Bureau must be put on com- 
mon-sense lines. ‘The Indian no longer 
treated asa ‘‘ ward,”’ helpless and useless, 
ever needing the guiding hand of a Lody 
of perfunctory clerks in Washington to 
direct him, but taught to direct himself. 
Intelligently aided to learn to work, and 
so placed that he shall secure the rewards 
of his labor. His manhood and self-re- 
spect developed and ercouraged instead 
of his being made to feel that to be a 
‘good Indian’’ is to sink into stolid 
idleness and indolence and depend 
blindly on the Great Father to feed and 
care for him. Meanwhile the Bureau, 
resting confident that everything is going 
rightly because the mission work is re- 
ported to be progressing, and the Indians 
quiet—a quiet that is mostly the quiet of 
despair and will soon become the quiet 
of the grave. 

Evidently, what is to be done is much 
and difficult. Probably, not possible to 
accomplish for many years. More evi- 
dent is it that no time should be lost in 
beginning it. 

In everything that may be suggested 
as to method by which the end may be 
reached and the Indians made citizens, 
much, if attempted, must be tentative. 
Much will have many discouraging fail- 
ures. Some may in practice prove im- 
practicable, and other must bide the fa- 
vorable time for its accomplishment. 

But this is only to say that like every 
other work which essays to undo rooted 
bad results of what was before done. 
good results and success are not reached 
in a moment nor by word of command. 

For the beginning, our voting people 
must be roused to believe in the need of 
doing something. This belief must be 
general, strong, and active enough to in- 
fluence the action of the political powers 
in authority. The higher authorities 
must be educated to an intelligent com- 
prehension of what is laid to their hands 
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to do, and this must be supplemented by 
the personal conduct of the work on the 
ground among the Indians, by men who 
know something of human nature gen- 
erally, of the peculiarities of Indian hu- 
man nature particularly, and who, to hon- 
esty and sincerity of purpose, join tact, 
common sense, and good judgment. 

Such men will not be had for twelve 
or eighteen hundred dollars a year. 

They will not be found among the 
country politicians to whom Congressman 
A is indebted for his election, nor among 
the ward workers and political heelers 
who follow the fortunes of Senator B for 
‘‘all there is in it.”’ 

Nor yet will they be found among the 
men who, believing they were called to 
preach the gospel, chose that for their 
vocation, but who, for one or another 
reason, are left by their fellow-Christians 
without employment. 

I do not speak of these men disrespect- 
fully nor by one thought assail their piety, 
integrity, or sincerity. But it ought to 
be evident without argument, that a man 


who fails as a preacher, whom no con- 
gregation will take for their pastor, lacks 


what would fit him for the care of the 
spiritual and temporal interests of large 
bodies of untaught Indians, and ought 
not to be charged with business, money, 
administrative, and executive duties, 
which, in ordinary civil employments, 
would be intrusted only to men of a 
training, experience, and good judgment 
not possessed by too many men in any 
vocation. 

No sincerity of purpose, no devotion 
to duty, will prevent or cure the blunders 
and shortcomings of ignorance, inexpe- 
rience, or lack of sound common sense 
and executive ability. 

This involves a radical change in the 
method of selecting Indian Bureau offi- 
cers, and einployees, and Indian agents, 
and agency employees. It demands a 
rate of compensation for services which 
will tempt proper and competent men to 
accept the duties, and a permanency of 
position during good behavior, that will 
not allow the dismissal of a fit man at 
the end of four years, and replacing him 
with some one who may be just as good, 
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but whom the Indian has yet to learn to 
know and trust, and who has still to 
learn to know the Indian. 

Under the present system no matter 
how good and successful the work of the 
agent, he is likely to be replaced by a 
new man with new ideas and untried 
theories, who, however useful he may 
finally prove, has first to learn his busi- 
ness before he can even see, much less 
execute, what should be done. 

It involves an-almost appalling amount 
of voluntary labor and missionary work 
among the voting or vote influencing 
people of the country, which can only 
be secured from those who know the 
pressing need of it, who know the long 
record of wrongs and blunders, and who 
keenly feel the stigma which these have 
put and still keep on the American 
people, and who beside this are willing 
and able to spend time, effort, and money 
to wipe out the shame, and have for their 
sole reward the sense of duty done. 

Such men are not too plentiful in ad- 
herence to any cause. Are there enough 
to take up this task and carry it to a suc- 
cessful issue? I believe there are. 

In a previous article it was pointed out 
that at the root of civilization lies the 
conception of property—of individual 
right to the possession and control of 
the results of individual effort. 

Labor was not a part of the divine 
curse upon the first pair when shut out 
from Eden, but the divine antidote to 
the results of the expulsion. 

‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread’’ was not the punishment of 
the first disobedience, but the divine ex- 
pression of the sole condition which 
would thereafter make life possible and 
endurable to man. It was omniscient 
wisdom stating the proposition that idle- 
ness is the surest means for degrading | 
man, and conversely, work the most cer- 
tain for his elevation. 

If we are to civilize and christianize 
the Indian he must first be taught to 
work, upon which follows his recognition 
of property rights, and if with this he 
can be secured in the fruits of his labor, 
there will remain a relatively easy task 
in what is left to be done for him. 
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But if labor is to be long done volun- 
tarily its rewards must be assured. The 
torment of the punishment of Sisyphus was 
not that he must work, but that that work 
should have no result. Hence, while the 
Indian must be taught to work, his labor 
must be made to bear fruit, and he must 
be allowed possession and enjoyment of 
the fruit. 

To this end, the surroundings and con- 
ditions in which he is placed must permit 
and encourage successful.effort. Nothing 
that can be done for his advancement 
will avail if the primary need of favora- 
ble surroundings be absent. If he be 
made a farmer and set to work where no 
crops will grow, or taught shoemaking 
and settled among people where every 
squaw can make better footwear than he, 
or trained as a tinsmith and placed ina 
community which will furnish him no 
employment, you have set before him 
certain failure. Your teachings are a 
mockery, and the last state of the man is 
worse than the first, for now you have a 
man without hope. 


Nor must we attempt to make every 


Indian a farmer. Diversity of employ- 
ment is not only one of the first marks 
of civilization, but one of its essentials. 
Natural aptitudes control vocation quite 
as much as opportunities. A man who 
can hardly drive a nail straight might 
make an excellent farmer, while a skillful 
blacksmith might wholly fail as a shep- 
herd or herdsman. 

Why, then, should our wise Indian 
Bureau assume that all Indians are cast in 
the same mold? Because in the primi- 
tive ages the tiller of the soil succeeded 
the hunter, shall we now insist that all 
Indians shall first become farmers ? 

The Indians have long ago advanced 
beyond the condition of primitive man, 
and most of them are now and have long 
‘been ready to start on the advance if 
only they had a fair chance. 

Many of them already know how to 
work, and do work when they can get 
anything to do. Many have high desire 
to accumulate property, and to better 
their physical condition. Many already 
speak the English language sufficiently, 
and most are apt to learn it quickly, 
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when they have motive and chance to 
do so. 

Could there be plainer pointing of the 
road to follow? Consult their natural 
aptitudes. If one can become a good 
farmer make a farmer of him, but 
put him where he can not only succeed 
in raising crops if he will, but where the 
example and teaching of those about him 
will help him learn what he does not yet 
know. 

If he have mechanical turn, make 
him a mechanic, but when he _ has 
learned his craft, settle him where his 
work will be in demand, not where his 
own necessities furnish the only market 
for his product. 

If, as most of the plains Indians are, 
he is a natural herdsman, make him a 
shepherd, a horse-raiser, or a cow-boy, 
and keep him in the country where in 
such vocations he can succeed, and where 
he already owns the ranges where he 
must pasture his flocks and herds. 

In short, give him the conditions of 
success, teach him the path by which it 
may be reached, and then trust that the 
pressure of his own necessities will suf- 
ficiently spur him on to travel on that 
road. 

So you will cultivate his self-respect 
and manhood, instead of degrading him 
to the status of an idle pauper depend- 
ing on the government for a meagre liv- 
ing. So you will elevate him and pre- 
pare him for useful citizenship. So you 
will civilize him—and then and not till 
then can you make him an intelligent 
disciple of the spirit of Christianity. 

Some, but by no means all, of the In- 
dian reservations are well adapted to be 
made the permanent homes of civilized 
Indians. Some are suitable for successful 
farming, others for sheep and cattle rais 
ing, but others are so wholly unfit for 
any of these that by no effort could the 
Indians occupying them be made self- 
supporting. 

The latter then must be abandoned, 
and probably many of the former may 
prove inadequate to the wants of the 
tribes that own them, or are unadaptable 
to the purpose in view. 

In any event, large numbers of Indians 
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must be induced to migrate and be placed 
in new homes and provided with a fair 
start to success. 

Many difficulties lie in the way of this, 
but none that may not be overcome. 

The Indians themselves must be per- 
suaded to accept migration where that 
shall be necessary. This will probably 
not prove very difficult if proper con- 
sideration be given to questions of cli- 
mate and topography. Indians accus- 
tomed to the climate of the Dakota 
plains must not be sent to Texas, the In- 
dian Territory, or the lowlands of the 
Southern coast. ‘Such as have been born 
and reared in the mountains must not be 
transplanted to the prairies or the Mis- 
sissippi bottoms. The nomads of the 
treeless interior Northwest must not be 
»lanted in forest lands and set to winning 
homes and a living by clearing and plant- 
ing farms. ‘Though it might in cases 


prove successful, and may in cases become 
idvisable to make such experiments, a 
reasonable attention must be given to 
placing them where climate, topography, 


ind soil are not absolutely unlike what 
they have been accustomed to. 

Fortuuately, our country furnishes 
somewhere in settled civilized communi- 
ties, climates, soils, and topography 
closely corresponding to those from 
which the Indians must be removed, and 
no great obstacle need be found in re- 
gard to this consideration. 

With due care and good sense in 
selecting new homes, it will not be diffi- 
cult to persuade the Indians to remove, 
if they are first convinced that their con- 
dition is thereby to be improved. 

But to do all this money must be pro- 
vided, and here it will become necessary 
to persuade Congress and the President 
that whatever is needed must be given. 

The argument that this will only be 
returning to the Indian an insignificant 
part of what has been taken from him, 
will probably avail but little toward per- 
suasion, 

The past history of our national law- 
makers does not encourage one to think 
that the essential justice of a demand for 
a money appropriation is consideration 
enough to secure it. But if Congress 


deny the demand made as a measure of 
justice, it may be made to see that such 
expenditure would be a wise and great 
economy, not only a future but a present 
saving of vast sums. 

That this is true is easily demonstrable, 
but the demonstration may bide the de- 
mand for it. It is enough now to point 
out that it would shortly wipe out all the 
present cost of a cumbrous and expensive 
government machine. 

In this fact indeed will be found occa- 
sion for much interested opposition, but 
one needs small persuasion to be con- 
vinced that Indians now kept in non- 
producing existence, at heavy cost, will 
be good and economical bargains when 
turned into civilized, self-supporting citi- 
zens, making no more demand for gov- 
ernment care, protection,and maintenance 
than other citizens. , 

More serious, probably, will be the 
difficulty of persuading the white com- 
munities among whom the Indians must 
be placed, to give them a kindly recep- 
tion. 

A remarkable degree of ignorance of 
what Indians really are and are capable 
of becoming is very widespread. Grow- 
ing out of this ignorance a most unrea- 
sonable prejudice against his being made 
a near neighbor will certainly be met 
with at first. 

But in this there is to encounter almost 
none of the race prejudice which exists 
against the negro. Whites and Indians 
have often intermarried, and no stigma 
is placed upon such relations. Indeed, 
in not infrequent cases, Indian blood is 
a matter of pride in the descendants of 
such unions. 

This absence of race prejudice will 
make it comparatively easy to correct the 
ignorance and destroy the prejudice 
which would be found in many commu- 
nities, and a few successful examples 
would do away with it entirely. 

The conclusion follows—given the 
means, suitable localities can be found— 
the Indians will easily acquiesce—and 
his new white neighbors can be brought 
to receive him kindly, and treat him 
fairly and humanely. 

‘‘ Will the Indian work ?’’ is a ques- 
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tion asked so often and in so many dif- 
ferent quarters as to demand a more ex- 
tended answer than the brief but em- 
phatic ‘‘ yes’’ which every one with fair 
knowledge of Indians would promptly 
give it. 

The proofs that he will, when he has 
opportunity and the rewards of work, 
lie on every hand in every Indian com- 
munity. That the women will do the 
most laborious drudgery is not only well 
known but is used as proof that the men 
will do no more than make the women 
work. 

It is a far cry from the day when the 
man was the warrior and the woman the 
domestic slave of his wants and passions, 
to that when the man is the recognized 
bread-winner and the woman the honored 
head of his home. It will. be long be- 
fore, even in the most favorable condi- 
tions, Indian women will have the social 
position and consideration of the Ameri- 
can woman. But this need not discourage 
effort. If even such a low order of 


things be attained as prevails among the 


lower classes on the continent of Europe, 
and to a degree in England, it will not 
be long until the surrounding examples 
will incite to better things. If it only 
resulted for the present that the women 
still did most of the hard work, much 
would be gained. 

But the fact is thatthe men are not 
indisposed to work ; too many proofs of 
this can be found to permit it to be dis- 
puted. Thousands of Indian men are 
successful and intelligent farmers, doing 
all the work that white farmers do. Many 
are excellent mechanics, making good 
livings and thriftily saving money at their 
trades. In other cases, a few cattle or 
sheep at the beginning, have grown into 
respectable herds and flocks under the 
care of Indian owners. In fact, in no 
place where the Indians have had the 
chance to work and the incentive to do 
it, have they failed both to earn and 
save. The difficulty is not that the men 
will not work, but that they have not 
the work to do ; or they get no adequate 
return for it. 

, Miss Sparhawk,in a recent letter to 
Harper's Weekly, gives three siatements 
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by an Apache, which are just such as 
would come from many other sources, 
and be as unquestionably true as they are 
from that. 

This Apache is a government employee 
on a reservation in Nevada. 

‘* He was asked by letter : 

‘“**How many men and women on 
your reservation would work if they had 
work to do, and were paid for it when 
done ?’ 

‘** His answer was ¢ all.’ 

‘«* How many Indians are there who 
would like to go out among white people 
and make their way if they had the op- 
portunity ?’ 

‘*He answered, ‘all; but they have 
an idea that they must remain inside the 
reservation.’ 

*** How many, with reasonable help, 
would be able to do this—(come out of 
the reservation and live where there is 
work) ?’ 

‘¢ Answer, ‘one-half.’ ’’ 

Miss Sparhawk adds: 

‘*To confirm these statements, which 
are stronger than the questioner had 
looked for, the Apache gives glimpses of 
the lives of these people, and of the ob- 
stacles in the way of their progress.”’ 

The substance of these is that they 
are expected to make bricks without 
straw—are held on a reservation where 
an industrious and skillful white man 
would starve for the want of work and 
from the impossibility to raise crops. 
That while working when they have work, 
they are compulsorily idle most of the 
time, and consequently idleness and 
gambling prevail. 

Without irrigation the soil will not 
produce—without money they cannot ir- 
rigate—therefore the ground cannot be 
cultivated—therefore the Indian must 
be idle—and he must stay on the reser 
vation or forfeit his right to any help 
from the government. 

What a commentary on Indian Bureau 
methods and good sense. 

Miss Sparhawk suggests as a possible 
solution to such a miserable state of 
things, the establishment of paying in 
dustries where the Indians could find 
work. If such a thing were practicable, 
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yes, but how much more simple and easy 
to establish the Indian where the indus- 
tries already exist, and give him an equal 
chance with white laborers to show what 
he can and would do. 

Seeing also this solution, Miss Spar- 
hawk asks: 

‘What does it need to open the way 
to this? 

‘No enactments of Congress; no reso- 
lutions of any association whatever, wel- 
come as all such aids would be. It re- 
quires here and there a few individual 
wills pulling in the same direction for a 
certain time to accomplish a certain pur- 
pose. Nothing in Indian or philan- 
thropic work would pay better, if wisely 
done—done so as to stimulate the desire 
of special Indians for self-support and 
the wish to get on in the world. 

‘‘Formerly our chief care has béen 
to prepare the Indian for another life, 
as we wanted about all that he had in 
this.”” 

The testimony of the Apache could be 
confirmed from every Indian community 
in the country. It could have been had 
years ago, if only the political authori- 
ties had cared to hear and believe intelli- 
gent officers of the army who really knew 
Indians. It could have been used to 
usefully guide much misdirected mission- 
ary effort, and assure it far more success- 
ful result, could only the good mission- 
aries have disabused their minds of the 
belief that soldiers were universally the 
sons of Belial, and that the army cared 
for Indians only as they were a means of 
military training and a possible source of 
professional fame and advancement. 

That this testimony is true and that the 
facts in this particular reservation are 
typical of most others, is within the 
knowledge of every intelligent and un- 
prejudiced observer who has had oppor- 
tunity to know the truth, and courage to 
see it. 

Is it not fair then to conclude that the 
Indian will work when he has work and 
is paid for it? That economical common 
sense, to say nothing of humanity and 
justice, demands that he shall have this 
chance to eat his bread in the sweat of 
his face, and become a civilized and self- 
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supporting man. That he may then be- 
come an intelligent and valuable citizen, 
and if you choose, and he chooses, a 
Christian ; in whom the name and pro- 
fession of faith count for something 
more than an empty sound. 

‘*What doth it profit, my brethren, 
though a man say he hath faith, and have 
not works? Can faith save him? 

‘‘Ifa brother or sister be naked and des- 
titute of daily food, and one of you say 
unto them, depart in peace, be ye 


warmed and filled, notwithstanding ye 
give them not those things which are 
the body; what doth it 


needed by 
profit ?”’ 

If these inspired words had force eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, have they lost it 
now ? 

In all that pertains to any plans for 
making the Indian a citizen, one of the 
most useful helps, rightly applied, may be 
found in the Indian schools like those 
at Carlisle and Hampton. ‘The first re- 
sults here are that the Indian is taught 
to live like white people, to work like 
them, and in some degree to think like 
them. Most of them are trained to some 
skill in a useful and profitable handicraft 
(and in this they show equal capacity 
with whites), and at the end of the school 
term are fairly prepared to go out among 
white people and make their own way, 
with no more help than is needed by 
white men and women of like age and 
training. 

Why should they then be sent where 
only the most meagre chances exist for 
their useful employment, instead of being 
placed where they can find ample work, 
in civilized surroundings. It can be 
true of no considerable number of them 
that they do not wish to continue in civ- 
ilized surroundings, or, if such be the fact, 
there must be a radical fault in the sys- 
tem of training which they have had. If 
it be for the sake of the influence of their 
precept and example among their own 
people, how much more potent would 
this be if their families were brought to 
them. How much more good would 
come if the family had not only the in- 
structed pupil, but his example and pre- 
cept supplemented and enforced by the 
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daily sight and influence of hundreds of 
others, superior even to him. 

It cannot be answered that this is im- 
practicable and would work ill. There 
are no examples of such an experiment 
failing from which to draw that conclu- 
sion. Such a practice, instead of the 
present, certainly commends itself to 
reason, and certainly offers more hope for 
the pupil than sending him where all the 
influences are against him, and his newly- 
learned desire for progress has a thousand 
obstacles that would not exist in civilized 
communities. At least it cannot fairly 
be denounced as bad until it demon- 
strates its tailure in trial. 

In this sort of work philanthropic or- 
ganization and influence could find a field 
most promising of good results. 

Another most valuable aid would be 
the organization of much larger bodies of 
Indian soldiers. Certainly as large as 
distinct battalions, if not even larger or- 
ganizations, instead of the present plan of 
single companies or troops in existing 
white regiments. In these the needs of 


the service, the training of men and offi- 
cers in the higher knowledge of the art 
of war, compels more or less separation of 


the white and Indian troops. The In- 
dian material must be brought up to the 
higher initial standard of the white, and 
this requires different and much more 
primitive handling for a considerable 
period before it can be mingled indis- 
criminately with the white and called 
upon for all duties that would be de- 
manded of the latter. 

Such battalions, or even regiments, offi- 
cered by men who know and respect the 
innate worth of the Indian and who join 
to this not only professional knowledge, 
but experience with Indians, could be 
made the most useful training schools that 
could be established. Nearly everything 
that the Indian should learn to fit him 
for good citizenship could be taught him 
far more effectively, to say nothing of 
far more economically, than in any other 
possible way. 

If when in such organizations instruc- 
tion and discipline had reached the point 
where the control of the officers was sure, 
and this need not be long, if then the 
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whole organization were stationed in bar- 
racks or camp in civilized communities, 
two most valuable ends would be at- 
tained. The white man would learn 
something of the Indian as he really is 
(of which he now knows nothing), and 
the Indian would learn the final lessons 
which would fit him at his discharge from 
service to settle down in just such a com- 
munity, and at once and insensibly be- 
come incorporated into it, with no more 
friction than accompanies the transfor- 
mation of Pat or Fritz into an American 
citizen. 

Plenty of work that Indians are en- 
tirely capable of doing lies begging to 
be done in all the settled parts of the 
country. Plenty of Indians willing and 
anxious to do this work are scattered 
through all the Indian communities. 
Why not then bring the Indian to the 
work when you cannot take the work 
to the Indian? Nothing that need be 
prohibitory stands in the way, save only 
the will to see it done and the agencies 
for doing it. 

Miss Sparhawk is perhaps too san- 
guine in believing that it requires only a 
few individual wills scattered here and 
there, animated by a common thought, 
to work together to a definite common 
end. It is certain that such paucity of 
means is not adequate, there must be 
many instead of few, there must be con- 
viction in a large number of influential 
minds that it is right and practically pos- 
sible. There must beside be conviction 
and persuasion of the political authorities 
that it is right and will be popular. The 
Indian Bureau will not be reformed and 
brought to aid such work effectively and 
wisely, until many men in authority are 
persuaded that reform is necessary, and 
peremptorily demanded by the public. 
If such demand is made in earnest they 
will do it, without—not. Politicians even 
of the better kind are unapt to heed what 
does not come to them with such back- 
ing of public sentiment that they dare 
not ignore it. ‘The demand for it must 
be from such sources that no excuses for 
inaction or opposition can be found in 
the assertion that all such plans are only 
the wild theories of unpractical philan- 
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thropists, who have so little worldly wis- 
dom and influence that they can be 
safely whistled down the wind as noth- 
ing but good and well-meaning cranks. 
Let the cranks go on, it is ever the 
crank and enthusiast who is in the fore- 
front of movement—not always wise, it 
is true—not always safe to follow implic- 
i ly—but add to their influence and work 
ihat of the sober-thinking, justice-loving, 
conscience-guided average American cit- 
izen. Convince these latter that the In- 
<lian is capable of becoming a good citi- 
zen, that he is willing and anxious to 
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work, that he has been ana still is 
grossly wronged, and that in this whole 
matter the country hasan imminent duty, 
then methods will be soon found and the 
work accomplished. 

When this is successfully begun under 
such impulses, then and not until then 
it may be truly said that American civil- 
ization has rightly determined the doom 
of the Indian, has saved him from an- 
nihilation, made him a civilized man and 
a fellow-citizen, and absorbed him into 
a system which has developed the highest 
type of composite man. 


THE CITY OF THE DEAD 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 


HEY do neither plight nor wed 
In the city of the dead, 

In the city where they sleep away the hours ; 
But they lie, while o’er them range 
Winter blight and summer change, 

And a hundred happy whisperings of flowers. 
No, they neither wed nor plight, 
And the day is like the night, 

For their vision is of other kind than ours. 


They do neither sing nor sigh 


In the burg of by and by, 


Where the streets have grasses growing, cool and long ; 
But they rest within their bed, 


Leaving all their thoughts unsaid, 
Deeming silence better far than sob or song. 
No, they neither sigh nor sing, 


Though the robins be a-wing, 
Though the leaves of autumn march a million strong. 


There is only rest and peace 


In the city of surcease 


From the failings and the wailings ‘neath the sun ; 


And the wings of the swift years 


Beat but gently o’er the biers, 


Making music to the sleepers, every one 
There is oniy peace and rest ; 
sut to them it seemeth best, 
For they lie at ease, and know that life is done.—-Book Mews. 





POMP AND UNCLE DAVY. 


BY MARY E. CHILD. 


ss ORNIN’, Missus, mornin’. Right 

smaht spell o’ weather we’s hab- 
in’. Pears like I don’ ’member sperun- 
cin’ sich pert weather befo’.”’ 

Thus did Uncle Davy greet us on win- 
ter mornings, as he shuffled into our 
warm kitchen, basket on his arm, and 
seating himself before the fire, spread 
out his hands to the heat, chuckling his 
appreciation of the change from keen 
winds and sharp air to the genial atmos- 
phere of the room. 

Every Monday and Friday Uncle Davy 
appeared, and into the basket which he 
brought went the broken food and ‘ left- 
overs ’’ that we had saved, together with 
many a dainty extra prepared for him. 
Perhaps the memory of faithful servant 
friends of Uncle Davy’s race whom I 
had known in my younger days prompted 
a special interest in the old man; for I 
was from the South, and his presence 
brought up images of the old colored 
mammies and uncles whom my childish 
heart had loved and clung to. 

Uncle Davy was bent and wrinkled 
when I first saw him—‘‘ nigh a hundered 
yeahs ole, Missus ’’—he had insisted with 
the exaggeration of age given to his race. 
Once he had supported himself by odd 
jobs here and there, but old age had long 
since put a stop to work—old age and 
rheumatism. 

But Uncle Davy did not trouble him- 
self concerning his present or future lot. 
The child-like, easy-going nature of his 
race softened the asperities of his condi- 
tion, and his implicit faith that ‘‘de good 
Lord would provide fo’ de po’ ole brack 
man ’’ gave him a contented spirit which 
put us richer ones to shame. Winter and 
“summer his wrinkled old face wreathed 
itself in smiles at our greeting, and his 
hearty chuckles of mirth and satisfaction 
sounded as frequently as if there were no 
such things as poverty and rheumatism. 

And there was Pomp, who always came 
with him. It would have seemed strange 
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indeed to have seen Uncle Davy without 
Pomp. He was a long, lank specimen of 
the canine race whose birth and parent- 
age were shrouded in oblivion. In other 
words, Pomp was a foundling. Thesilky, 
red-brown hair bore evidence of an un- 
mistakable connection, more or less re- 
mote, with the honorable Irish setter. 
A mongrel, pure and simple, though 
Uncle Davy, with an ignorance quite de- 
lightful in these days of kennel clubs and 
canine lore, always spoke of him asa 
**houn’. ”’ 

Pomp apparently realized his uncertain 
origin, and never obtruded himself upon 
our notice, keeping in the background in 
aseemingly depressed state of mind. His 
nose, usually to the ground, gave him the 
appearance of continually searching for 
his lost pedigree, and both attitude and 
expression implied, ‘‘I’m a mere no- 
body.’’ Oversensitive was Pomp, _per- 
petually on the alert for insult. Without 
doubt boys of total depravity and uner- 
ring aim had embittered his naturally 
trustful disposition. 

Uncle Davy loved Pomp; loved him as 
a companion, a friend, a fellow-creature 
in this world of ‘ left-overs.’’ But he 
invariably alluded to him as an incum 
brance and an unmitigated nuisance. 
When Pomp essayed, with timidity and 
abjectnéss, to follow his master into the 
kitchen, Uncle Davy would flourish his 
stick and cry, indignantly : 

‘* Go ’long / Git out, you wufflus dawg ! 
He’s a heap o’ trubble, Missus. Nebber 
seed sich a no ’count pup, no how. Dar, 
now, you stay out! Think folks want 
youh ole nose a snufflin’ ebrey whar. 
jes’ whey you hab a min’ to poke hit ?”’ 

The door being shut upon the dog, who 
always took the rebuff with a resignation 
which showed he had expected it, Uncle 
Davy would yield up his basket and rub 
his hands together contentedly. 

‘‘Is ye all well, Missus, all 
yeah ?”’ 
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‘Yes, thank you, Uncle Davy; we’re 
all well.’’ 

‘«Dat’s good; dat’s good. Dey aint 
nuffin’ kin come up to good healf. Is 


you right smaht, too, Missus ?’’ 


«¢ Ves, Uncle Davy.’’ 

*¢ An’ de Mas’r?”’ 

‘¢ He’s very well, too, thank you.”’ 

‘‘Dat’s a mighty fine things Hit’s 
dreffle fer the head ob de fambly to be 
took down. An’ leetle Missy ?”’ 

Little Missy, as Uncle Davy called our 
three-year old, was generally on hand to 
speak for herself, for she seldom failed 
to toddle into the kitchen at sound of 
his voice. She evidently regarded Uncle 
Davy with much curiosity and nota little 
awe. In her baby mind the first vague 
wonder, the initial search for the answer 
to the whys of life, which must after- 
ward become intense and eager and un- 
satisfying, was felt when she looked first 
at the black face of the old man and 
then at the white faces of Nora and 
myself. But, while careful not to trust 
herself too far from our protecting skirts, 
she was fond of him in a hak curious, 
undemonstrative fashion. Once, as testi- 
monial of her baby affection, she proffered 
him a small china dog. 

‘« She means it for you, Uncle Davy,’’ 
I said. 

‘«Bress de chile! Dis yeah fer me? 
He, he!’’ he chuckled, greatly pleased. 
<<Tt’ll done make dat Pomp jealous. 
Thanky kindly, leetle Missy, you’s a nice 
chile, an’ a credit to youh bringin’ up.”’ 

For weeks afterward, he seldom failed 
to say to the small girl as she stood near, 
gazing curiously : 

‘Dat dawg you gib me aint de trubble 
dat Pomp is, little Missy. Ye can’t 
make Pomp stay where ye puts him. Ye 
thinks ye got ’im in one place, an’ sho’ 
‘nuff, he’s in anudder. I done put youh 
dawg on de she’f, an’ my! don’ he stan’ 
up pert es kin be !’’ 

‘* You've had Pomp a long time, have 
you, Uncle Davy ?’’ we asked some- 
times, though we well knew the answer. 

‘¢Dat .dawg, Missus? Well, I reck- 
on hit’s mighty close onto six or seben 
yeahs I’ve hed dat animile. Ye see, I 


didn’t buy ’im, co’se not, an’ dey didn’t 





nobody gib’im to me. He jes’ come. 
Dat’s jes’ w’at he did. Neber know’d 
wher’ from, I didn’t, but dar he was. De 
bery fust time I know’d of him was a 
col’ winter’s night, w’en he come a ye’p- 
in’ an’ a-ki-yi-in’ ’roun’ like he’d split 
de ruf, an’ actin’ ’termined to carry on 
leke all possessed till kingdom come ef 
he didn’t get in. ’N’ I reckon ef I 
hadn’t lef ’im in, he’d be a ki-yi-in’ dar 
yit. Pomp’s a mighty smaht dawg— 
like some folks, ’deed he is. He jes’ 
keeps a-pesterin’ ye till ye gibs in to ’im 
to git shet ob ’im. On’y I didn’t git 
shet ob Pomp. He! he! He kin’ a’ 
slunk in, he did, wid de tail drawed in 
between he laigs, an’ I gib ’im a bite to 
eat, an’ den he jes’ pop up on de eend 
of de bed an’ curl up an’ go to sleep an’ 
dat was all dere was to hit. He wasa 
skimpy looking dawg, Pomp was, w’en 
he come—kin’ a thin an’ withered like 
a fros’bitten persimmon, But he plumped 
up ’mazin’ fas’ for a houn’ dawg. Dey 
aint neber got much flaish on dey bones, 
dey aint. Dat dawg an’ me, we’s hung 
to each oder eber since. W’en I cross 
ober Jordan, Pomp’ll hev to scratch 
’roun’ an’ fin’ some one else to keep 
company wid. He’s a mighty sociable 
dawg, Pomp is.”’ 

When the basket had been filled, even 
to some bones for Pomp, the old man 
would grasp his stick and rise stiffly. 

‘** Are you rested, Uncle Davy. Sit as 
long as you like,’’ for we knew he had 
some distance to walk. 

‘*Thanky kindly, Missus. I'll be 
movin’ on. Pomp will be spectin’ dat 
bone. He’s a heap o’ trubble, he is. 
We’s bery much obleeged, me an’ Pomp 
is. Mornin’, Missus, mornin’.’’ 

We often watched them from the win- 
dow as they went down the street ; the 
old man with his basket, bent and stiff, 
leaning heavily upon his stick, hobbling 
slowly along, and Pomp at his heels snif- 
fing expectantly but reverently at the 
basket, or making explorations in and out 
of yards, darting here and there as fancy 
took him, or shooting off in sudden and 
incomprehensible excursions across the 
street. 

‘* You ought to make Pomp carry your 
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basket, Uncle Davy, or at least his bone,”’ 
we had suggested. 

‘*Him! Pomp, he’s too ole to be gwine 
froo show tricks an’ I’s too ole to learn 
"im, I reckon. He aint no ’count, no 
how, Missus. He’s jes’ sociable. An’ 
es fer carryin’ de bone, w’y bless youh 
heart, honey, dat dawg aint spunk ’nuff 
to stan’ out fo’ a poodle an’ spec’ he 
rights. He’ll jes’ hump hese’f an’ turn 
tail fo’ de leetlest, skimpiest cur dat 
barks at ’im. He will dat. He'd lose 
de bone, cert’n’y. He aint got no 
spunk at all, Pomp aint. He’s jes’ so- 
ciable.”’ 

Month in and month out, Uncle Davy 
and Pomp came twice a week. Little 
Missy grew from a three-year-old to four, 
five, six years of age. But she was still 
little Missy. Pomp also changed by the 
added years, grew more quiet—less given 
to sudden dashes over the premises or 
across the street. He seemed to have 
given up all hope of finding his lost pedi- 
gree, and even to have grown indifferent 
to his humble origin, and only blinked 
lazily as he lay awaiting his master before 
our kitchen door. 

As for Uncle Davy, the white hair 
grew still whiter and scantier, the bent 
body more bent and stiff, the wrinkled 
face more wrinkled. And daily the 
rheumatism gained ground. 

‘* Hit’s come to stay, Missus, dat rheu- 
matiz. *Taint gwine to let go ob me, 
dat’s w’at it aint. Fust, hit come in 
leetle tweaks, jes’ leetle no ’count ’ fairs, 
sort o’ friskin’ ’roun’ like in my ole 
bones. But now hit’s done stop friskin’, 
an’ hit’s dar, mighty stiddy,’’ the ole 
man would say, with grim humor. ‘‘ Dat 
ointment you gib me he’p me some, but 
not much. I reckon dey aint no way to 
get shet ob dat rheumatiz till I cross ober 
Jordan. Dat’s w’at. Hit won’t be long, 
I reckon. Pomp an’ me, we’s gittin’ ole, 
We is, we’s gittin’ ole.”’ 

One summer morning Uncle Davy and 
Pomp did not come at their usual time. 
Nine o’clock came and ten. ‘They were 
never so late before. Again and again I 
went to the kitchen, only to be disap- 
pointed. 

‘‘ Here they be!’’ cried Nora, at last. 
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‘* There’s the dog at the screen door, an’ 
the auld man’s not far behind, I’m think- 
in’.”’ 

Sure enough, there was Pomp, scratch- 
ing at the wire, and whining dismally. 
But Uncle Davy did not appear. 

‘*Pomp, where is your master!’’ | 
said, in the way we have of asking ques- 
tions of our dumb friends. ‘‘ Where is 
Uncle Davy, Pomp ?”’ 

The dog looked wistfully from his 
great brown eyes, and wagged his tail. 
How much he wanted to tell me some- 
thing! 

I pushed open the door and went out 
upon the steps. At this Pomp bounced 
back and down the path, joyfully, turn- 
ing his head to look at me. Finding 
me still on the door-steps, he stopped, 
wagged his tail again, and whined. 

‘*Poor old Pomp!’’ I cried, going 
toward him, down the walk, ‘‘ what is 
it you wish to know ?”’ 

Pomp gave a quick bark and ran on 
ahead of me a little way, looked back as 
before and waited. 

‘‘He wants me to follow him!’ I 
said, suddenly guessing the secret of the 
dog’s strange behavior. ‘‘ How stupid of 
me not to understand! Perhaps Uncle 
Davy’s sick and you’ve come to tell me, 
haven’t you, old fellow ?’’ 

The shaggy tail wagged at my caressing 
tone. Pomp did not otherwise move, but 
stood, looking at me wistfully, some dis- 
tance down the road. 

‘*I’m sure that’s it. 
with the food, Nora,’’ I said, going 
back to the kitchen. ‘I'll get some 
brandy from the medicine closet. I'll 
go down at once to Uncle Davy’s.”’ 

Pomp came back to the screen door, 
and stood patiently looking in, wagging 
his tail whenever Nora spoke to him, 
until I reappeared. Then he gave ajoy- 
ful bark and ran on ahead of me down 
the path. 

I shall never forget how he traveled 
on before me, down the street, across 
the bridge, into the shabbier, more 
thinly settled part of the town. There 
were no excursions into yards to-day, no 
darting across the street, but instead a 
decorous gait, a strict attention to the 
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POMP AND UNCLE DAVY. 


duty on hand as he led the way. Now 
and then he turned his head to see if I 
was following, and, apparently satisfied, 
went on again. When at length we 
reached the bare, unpainted house in the 
wing of which Uncle Davy lived, Pomp 
glanced back at me once more and dis- 
appeared through the doorway. 

As I followed him across the thresh- 
old I caught a_ glimpse of -a_ black 
wrinkled face against the whiteness of the 
pillow and a black tremulous hand feebly 
stroking the head of the canine friend 
who was telling his master in half-sup- 
pressed, eager little barks and quick 
sweeps of the shaggy tail back and forth 
on the floor how well he had performed 
his mission. 

‘‘I’m_ so sorry, Uncle Davy, to find 
you sick. Have you been so long? Do 
you suffer now ?”’ 

I came up beside Pomp and took the old 
man’s hand. He looked pinched and 
drawn with pain and an ashy pallor had 
crept into the black face. Little as I 


knew of sickness I could see that he was 
very near the Dark River. 


‘« Hit’s de rheumatiz, Missus. Hit’s 
got me now, sho,’’’ Uncle Davy 
answered, feebly. When I released his 
hand he let it rest on Pomp’s head again, 
for the dog had nosed jealously in be- 
tween us. ‘‘ Hit’s been mighty bad fer 
two days back, but I kep’ up. Las’ 
night it come on harder, wo’se ’n hit 
eber had befo’, an’ seemed like mornin’ 
neber war gwine to come. Pomp tol 
ve, Missus ? Ineber ’spected it ob ’im. 
Haint so no-’count atter all. Ye see, I 
"membered you, an’ I jes’ drug 


myself to de do’, an’ get hit open, an’ ° 


say, ‘Go fo’ de Missus, Pomp, go fo’ de 
Missus !’ an’ he giba ye’p, he did, an’ 
he went—he went !”’ 

Even as his voice sank into a groan at 
the cruel pain, a light of joy shone in the 
old eyes at Pomp’s intelligence. 

I went to the door, and seeing a small 
boy playing near, sent him with a hastily- 
scribbled note for a doctor. 

‘‘Now, Uncle Davy, I shall open the 
window. See? and shake up your pil- 
low. There, that’s better, isn’t it? Now, 
don’t you think you can take a bite to 
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eat, Uncle Davy?’’ I asked, lifting the 
cover of my basket. 

‘‘ Thanky kindly, Missus,’’ was the 
old man’s polite reply. ‘‘ I don’t seem to 
hanker atter vittles. Don’ ye min’ me. 
But ef you’d jes’ gib Pomp a bite o’ some- 
thin’, we’d be bery much _ obleeged, 
Pomp an’ me would.”’ 

To please him I gave Pomp his por- 
tion of food on an old tin plate, and at 
Uncle Davy’s request set it where he 
could see the dog eat. But Pomp only 
tasted it, and crept back to his master to 
lick the black hand hanging limply by 
the bedside. 

‘* Pomp, ye’ll have to scratch ’roun” 
now an’ fin’ some else to keep company 
wid,’’ I heard Uncle Davy whisper, 
softly. <‘* Ye’s a mighty sociable dawg 
an’ ye’ll miss youh ole black mas’r, won’t 
ye? I done got to go an’ leab ye, old 
dawg, I has. I won’t be.yeah wid ye no 
mo’! O Pomp! ye aint gwine to fo’get 
youh ole mas’r, is ye? I—TI’s acrossin’ 
ober Jordan. I can’t be heah wid ye no 
mo’ ?”’ 

My heart swelled. Poor old man! 
Peor old dog! How soon they must 
separate. 

‘‘Ye war jes’ a leetle, skimpy pup 
when I fus’ got ge, Pomp, jes’—a—lee- 
tle—skimpy—pup,’’ Uncle Davy went 
on, the soft whisper very audible in the 
quiet room. ‘‘ We’s hung togedder all 
dese yeahs, an’ now we aint neber gwine 
to be togedder no mo’.”’ 

The voice, oh! so thin and weak, qua- 
vered and broke. The dog gave a low 
bark and wagged his tail briskly on the 
floor. 

‘* T’ve sent fora doctor, Uncle Davy,’’ 
I said, turning from the window. ‘‘ He 
will be here soon. Perhaps he can ease 
the pain. I’m so sorry for you.’’ 

‘‘Bress ye, honey! Ye’s so geod! 
De pain aint bery bad, now, an’ dey 
aint no doctah on dis earf gwine to 
he’p me.’’ 

With his hand still on Pomp’s head 
he closed his eyes and I turned again to 
the window. I had noticed tears on the 
old man’s cheek ; they were because of 
the pain, I thought. But no. 

By and by I heard him whisper: 
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*<Ye'll hev to show some spunk, now, 
Pomp. Ye’ll hev to hol’ youh own 
*ginst dem dawgs. I won’t be yeah no 
mo’ to min’ ye. No mo’. An’ I took 
keer ob ye so many yeahs. Ye can’t 
come ’long wid me ober Jordan, Pomp. 
I'd like to take ye, but I can’t. -Ye’s 
got to stay yeah; all by yo’s’lf. Ye 
wan’t neber o’ no ’count till to-day, an’ 
ye’s gittin’ ole, an’ dey aint nobody 
gwine to want ye. O Pomp! I'd 
be mighty glad to go, ef I on’y knowed 
how you war gwine to git ‘long w’en I 
aint yeah no mo’ to take keer ob ye.’”’ 

Ah, yes, that was it. Not pain, not 
fear of the Unknown caused the tears. 
It was Pomp. There was no wife, no 
child, no friend of his race to leave be- 
hind only this dumb animal that he had 
“*took keer of so many yeahs.”’ 

‘Don’t worry about the dog, Uncle 
Davy,’’ I said gently, going up to the bed. 
‘“We will see to Pomp.”’ 

The old man’s eyes opened wide with 
joy. He tried to raise himself in bed. 

‘*Bress ye, honey! De good Lord 
bress ye! He’s all I’s got to leab, Pomp 
is. He’s a heap of trubble an’. neber of 
no ’count till to-day, but pears like I 
jes’ couldn’t go leab Pomp wid nobody 
to take keer ob him. Ef ye'll take ’im, 
honey, de ole man done cross ober Jor- 
dan happy.”’ 

** Will you give him to Missy? Shall 
I tell Missy you sent Pomp to her?’’ I 
asked. 
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‘*Yes, yes, honey! Ef you please,’’ 
grasping my hand. ‘‘She’ll be so good 
tomy old Pomp. Leetle Missy done gib 
me de chiny dawg on de she’f a long 
time ago. Now I gib her my sho’ ’nuff 
dawg. You tell her I sent Pomp to her 
wid my lub an’ bressin’. An’, O honey! 
we’sso much obleeged! Me an’ Pomp 
is—so—much obleeged !’’ 

Now that the faithful friend of his 
poverty and loneliness had been provided 
for, the trouble passed from the old man’s 
mind. His restlessness also seemed to 
leave him. Gradually he sank into a 
gentle slumber, a smile upon his ‘face, 
the hand still on the head of old Pomp. 
The doctor came, but he shook his 
head. 

‘<T don’t think he’ll waken, | ne said, 
teeling the pulse grow less and less. 

But presently the old man stirred. His 
hand moved slightly on the dog’s head. 
I bent low to catch the words: 

‘*I—I’s gwine, Pomp—lI’scrossin’ Jor- 
dan. Bress de Lord !—I see de glory— 
good-bye, Pomp—tell Missy—Pomp—" 


So that is why Pomp is here. He is 
Missy’s chief pet, and when some day 
those soft eyes close in a last sleep there 
will be tears shed by us all. He is only 
a mongrel and not beautiful, but we love 
him for his gentle nature, and because 
of the promise given to his old black 
master, Uncle Davy. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 


BY FANNY L. 


FANCHER. 


O taperless, callous, rough, and worn, 
Are mother’s hands—unacquaint with rest— 
Most eloquent symbol of the ove 
Which is their earnest and sure behest. 


O beautiful hands / we ne’er can know 

How much for dear ones they’ve moiled and won, 
Till folded for aye across her breast, 

Their toiling ended, their life-work done. 
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a 

‘“"HE longer I live,’’ wrote the Phil- 

osopher, with extreme velocity, 
‘‘the more strongly I am convinced that 
parental affection—a mere instinct in- 
herited from prehistoric brutes—is largely 
responsible for the snail-like progression 
of mankind. This unreasoning sentiment 
preserves species which otherwise, happily 
for the surviving ‘ fittest ’—’’ 

‘¢ Please, sir, Mrs. Juffins.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Whom, Maria? Did I not tell 
you that I could not be interrupted ?”’ 

‘“No blame to Maria, sir, please, sir. 
The blame, sir, belongs to me. I wouldn’t 
take no denial,’’ answered a shrill female 
voice, as a gaunt form, dingily attired, 
obtruded itself upon the Philosopher’s 
astonished presence. ‘‘ Maria, sir, done 
her duty, but I said, ‘If so be you had 
the feelings of a man—’ ”’ 

“‘T will thank you, Mrs. Juffins—if 
your name be Juffins—to express yourself 
briefly and to the point.”’ 

‘‘My name Juffins, sir? When I’ve 
washed for you these five years! I ’oped, 
sir, being as I’d given you satisfaction, 
and not so much as a shirt button unre- 
paired—which the socks, too, often re- 
quiring attention, by reason of no lady 
to overlook toes and heels—’”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Juffins, to the point I beg. 
Your business ?”’ 

‘« My business, sir, was to request ’’— 
the tone became more pleading—‘‘ as 
you'd advance a trifle, sir, on the wash- 
ing, to make up the payments, as must 
be in advance, for my poor husband 
at the Convalescent "Ome; which all my 
gentlemen I’m asking, sir, and I’ll do the 
washing that faithful—’’ 

A warning hand was raised by the 
Philosopher. , 

‘*Mrs. Juffins, excuse me! 
as to your husband ?”’ 

‘*My husband, sir, poor fellow! he 
was nigh crippled all the winter with 
theumatics ; ’as had rheumatic fever in 
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his youth, sir, and catching cold last No- 
vember—getting wet, sir, to the skin, 
through being a steeple-jack—’”’ 

‘¢Do I understand, Mrs. Juffins, that 
you married a man who had had rheu- 
matic fever ?’’ 

‘¢ Why, lor’, sir, it were in his youth! 
He was well enough when we was mar- 
ried, only at times a few twinges—as the 
doctor warned him always to be careful ; 
but never nothing to lay him by again, 
till—”” . 

Once more the Philosopher raised his - 
hand. 

‘‘Do I gather that you married this 
man in cognizance of the fact that he 
was subject to rheumatic twinges ?”’ 

‘Why, sir, I weren’t the sort to for- 
sake a man for that—as had gone to 
school together and all! I hope, sir, no 
one ’uld think that of me. A good hus- 
band as ever were, and a good father.’’ 

‘« Father !’’ exclaimed the Philosopher. 

‘Six children, sir, poor things! and 
the youngest but five weeks old, a weakly 
little fellow—more’s the pity—as I shall 
have hard work to rear. Which, as I 
says to Maria, ‘If the gentleman have 
the feelings of a man—’ ”’ 

‘¢ Enough, enough, Mrs. Juffins,’’ said 
the Philosopher, rising. ‘‘To counte- 
nance the proceeding implied by your nar- 
rative would forswear the ideals of a life- 
time.”’ 

The dingy visitor’s perplexed counte- 
nance changed to an expression of pitiful 
entreaty. 

‘« Sir, you won’t deny me? 
one more gentleman to ask. ’Taint as if 
you'd lose a penny, sir. I’d wash for 
you that faithful—and the doctor says 
it’s the one chance. - Two months at the 
seaside, sir, and the money as is ad- 
vanced for funeral expenses returned if 
so be he comes ’ome—’’ 

‘‘ Those expenses, now,’’ interposed 
the Philosopher, ‘‘I would willingly de- 
fray. Should your husband remain at 
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home, and—er—succumb, apply to me. 
But a rheumatic existence! My worthy 
person, charity misplaced is a sin. 
Enough. Return to your wash-tub, and 
leave your husband to Nature.”’ 

‘*And don’t it move your heart, sir, 
to think of my weakly babe struggling 
up without a father ?’’ 

‘*As to that sad encroachment upon 
the infant world, the point is too pain- 
ful for discussion. My advice, Mrs. 
Juffins—Juffins, I think you said ?— is, 
leave that to Nature, too.’’ 

The Philosopher opened the door and 
bowed. Mrs. Juffins stood transfixed and 
staring. Then, wholly overwhelmed by 
proportions so magnificent, coupled with 
a bend so stupendous of so lofty a head, 
she found herself mechanically curtsey- 
ing, and without another word retired. 
Had the Philosopher heard her subse- 
quently remarking to Maria that, for all 
he was such a fine-looking gentleman, his 
heart was like a stone, he would have felt 
himself highly complimented. 

‘* Herbert Spencer, matchless benefac- 
tor! Would that thou wert an absolute 
monarch, and I thy vizier!’’ ejaculated 
the Philosopher, opening the window to 
remove any lingering trace of Mrs. Juf- 
fins. 


II. 

A REPLY—an echo, highly pleasing, of 
the Philosopher’s opinions—had come to 
the letter so unseasonably interrupted, 
and once more his voluble pen was run- 
ning over similar sheets, designed for the 
same friend. 

‘‘The time has arrived,’’ it wrote, 
‘when I may confide to you, my dear 
Constantia, that you of all women fulfill 
the ideal of my dreams; that I regard 
you of all women worthiest to aid in the 
realization of my principles. Your in- 
tellectual brow, your noble form, your 
serenity, your perfect health, the ante- 
cedents, physiological and mental, of 
your derivation (into which I have mi- 
nutely inquired), all designate you as my 
chosen one, as her whom, before I knew 
you, I desired in vain—a bride befitting 
a Philosopher. May I, at your earliest 
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convenience, be informed whether your 
views upon this point meet my own ?”’ 

Leaving the pen to pursue its course, 
we may in brief assert that Constantia’s. 
views did thus meet; that the bachelor 
rooms of the Philosopher were quickly 
exchanged for a house in Harley Street ; 
and that there was added unto him a 
Philosopheress. 

The pair were objects of universal ad- 
miration. Two beings of stature so no- 
ble, of physical contour so faultless, might 
have served as models of our first pa- 
rents—we apologize —of our first Human 
parents. 

In due season a little family gathered 
around them, regarded by the Philoso- 
pher in a mathematical light, as the nec- 
essary product of such an union. Those 
fine boys, those symmetrical girls were 
contributions presented—as pictures are 
presented to the nation—by himself and 
Constantia to the world. What a pos- 
terity might hereafter proceed from those 
beginnings, if only they proved them- 
selves faithful to the principles whence 
they sprang—in other words, were their 


own matrimonial alliances similarly regu- 
lated! The Philosopher was now doubly 
convinced that such matters should be 
managed by the State—if the State were 
sufficiently enlightened ! 

‘‘In say, two generations, disease, 
even sickliness, would be the exception 


instead of the rule. Death would be in- 
definitely postponed. The way cleared, 
evolution would proceed. You and I, 
Constantia, must regard ourselves in the 
light of pioneers. ‘There is an immense 
amount of rubbish in that way. Rub- 
bish has been allowed to accumulate. We 
must resolutely set our faces, Constantia, 
against accumulation of rubbish.’’ 

‘*Human rubbish, you mean,’’ said 
Constantia, whose understanding moved 
at the rate of some half-mile, metaphor- 
ically, behind that of her husband. 

‘« Quite so. I refer to the unfortunate 
of our race. Why unfortunate?  Be- 
cause inferior. Never mind how. Phys- 
ically, mentally, socially, what matter ? 
The result is the same. Much foolish 
sentimentality is afloat. Youand I, Con- 
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stantia, have abjured sentimentality. To 
clear the way for the evolution of man- 
kind—that is one of our objects. ‘To 
assist practically in the evolution itself 
that is another.”’ 

‘* Quite so,’’ echoed Constantia. 

All the best modern rules for health- 
preservation were with religious strict- 
ness obeyed in the Philosopher’s house- 
hold. ‘The consequences during several 
years were eminently satisfactory. But 
at length a boy was born who defied 
rules. What could be more perplexing ? 
He had been born under precisely the 
same conditions as his two elder 
brothers and his three sisters. ‘There was 
absolutely no reason—here the Philoso- 
pher’s investigations were exceedingly 
minute—why this child should differ 
from the rest. Yet the food which 
nourished them disagreed with him. The 
air which gave them strength gave him 
cold. 

‘* He has a weakly constitution,’ 
the doctor. 

The Philosopher received this verdict 
in astonished dismay, quickly followed 
by indignation. 

‘* Impossible ! 
a weakly constitution in 
mother’s family or my own.”’ 

‘‘ There is one now for the first time, 
then,’’ said the doctor. 

‘Dr. Pillule is impecunious, my 
dear,’’ observed the Philosopher in pri- 
vate. ‘* He is trading on us.”’ 

The doctor was dismissed. 

But ere long it became necessary to 
supply his place. ‘The mysterious, the 
inexplicable boy was again indisposed. 

‘‘ He hasa weakly constitution,’’ said 
the second doctor, as though mimicking 
the first. 


, 


said 


There has never been 
either his 


Now this second doctor stood high in- 


his profession ; moreover, he was a man 
of science. The Philosopher was shaken, 
but expressed a desire for further advice. 
The learned doctor smiled and consented. 
The most celebrated authority of the 
day was called in, and a consultation 
held over the abnormal child. 

‘« T beg,’’ said the Philosopher, ‘‘ that 
you will give me your candid opinion.”’ 

‘* My opinion,’’ replied the Authority, 


‘+ is very simple. 
consutution.”’ 

‘* In other words,’’ he added, attribu- 
ting the Philosopher’s blank gaze to the 
natural concern of a parent, ‘‘ there is 
no organic disease. With care, there 
may never be any. With care he may 
do as well as eight out of ten—in fact, - 
better. Care is the one point needed. 
Good-morning.”’ 

‘** Pardon me,’’ cried the Philosopher, 
waking as from a trance. ‘*‘ Care, you 
say. Care, for what object ?”’ 

** For the prevention of organic dis- 
ease ; for the preservation of life.’’ 

** With a view finally to his becoming 
a strong man, the father of strong chil- 
dren ?”’ 

‘* As to his becoming what we call a 
strong man, I fear that is scarcely to be 
looked for; but with a view to his be- 
coming stronger as a man than as a child, 
able to enjoy existence quite as well—it 
may be, quite as long—as many more 
robust. A moderate aim, but common 
to thousands. Thousands of old men, 
alive and happy to-day, have attained 
their present age under like conditions. 
You have no cause, I assure you—care 
always remembered—for alarm. Once 
more, good-morning.”’ 

With a heavy step the Philosopher re- 
paired to Constantia. 

‘¢Dr. Thomas,’’ he said, ‘‘ has been 
talking in a manner positively immoral.”’ 

‘You surprise me,’’ returned, wide- 
eyed, the Philosopheress. 

‘* Care the one point needed! Care! 
No cause, care remembered, for alarm! 
Alarm! Beyond a certain point, medi- 
cal interference should be forbidden. 
The State should regulate it. ‘ Thon- 
sands of old men! An aim common to 
thousands !’ Good heavens !”’ 

‘* Pray explain yourself, dear Postle- 
thwaite. I have not altogether followed 
you.’’ 

The Philosopher thereupon repeated 
the Authority’s opinion. 

‘* We must look the matter in the face, 
Constantia,’’ he said. ‘It lies indeed 
in a nutshell. We must have courage to 
confess that we are the origin of a Fail- 
ure.”’ 


The boy has a weakly 


’ 
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‘*Not altogether a Failure, Postle- 
thwaite,’’ said the Philosopheress, with a 
deprecating smile. ‘‘ He is a pretty lit- 
tle fellow. In fact, I own to thinking 
him the prettiest of them all.’’ 

‘‘ There it is, Constantia! There it is! 
I see the danger but too clearly. Fore- 
warned, forearmed. Have patience while 
I expound to you my views.”’ 

Thus adjured, the Philosopheress ap- 
plied herself in Juno-like serenity to listen; 
while the Philosopher, from an opposite 
seat, proceeded with pointing finger to 
instruct her. 


III. 

‘* IN. your recent remark, Constantia, 
I regret to recognize one of the most 
dangerous of all foes to the progress of our 
species. I refer to motherly weakness. 
Sentimentalists affirm that a mother’s 
warmest instincts are excited by the sick- 
liest of her flock. This fact the unrea- 


soning majority regard with admiration. 
We who have larger aims, who live not 
for the individual but for the race, could 
rather weep—were not tears futile—that 


the higher faculties in man, in that de- 
velopment of man called woman, should 
thus be absorbed in the lower. By this 
unhappy tendency, feebleness and dis- 
ease, which wise Nature, left to herself, 
would speedily exterminate, are pro- 
longed, transmitted, rooted—tares chok- 
ing the wheat. To this end, how many 
foolish mothers, since our first departure 
from dumbness and four-legged progres- 
sion, have contributed! Look, Con- 
stantia, at our workhouses, our prisons, 
our lunatic asylums, our: hospitals, our 
bankrupts, our unemployed! Trace 
their origin. Nature is prolific; her 
offspring must perforce include failures. 
How should these in wisdom be dealt 
with? Study the vegetable, the brute 
kingdoms. What of the failures there? 
Seek not your models, Constantia, among 
inferior women—blind disciples of brain- 
less instinct, miscalled love. Take the 
great mother, Nature herself, for your 
guide. You may reply that instinct is 
nature. But instinct must be guided by 
reason, or we sink back to our original 
ancestry. Reason, man’s proud preroga- 
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tive, enables him to become at once the 
judge and the follower of nature; in 
other words, to perceive when instinct 
should be indulged, when moderated, and 
when absolutely restrained.”’ 

‘* And how, practically,’’ said the Phil- 
osopheress, ‘‘ should you advise me to act 
in the case before us ?”’ 

‘*In the case of our own Failure,’’ re- 
turned the Philosopher, fixing her with a 
resolute gaze: ‘ first, remember how we 
have hitherto considered that other hu- 
man failures should be dealt with. Re- 
call our conversations. You have always 
cordially agreed with me, Constantia. 
Therein lay your great charm.’’ 

‘*But when, on former occasions, I 
agreed with you,’’ said the Philosopher- 
ess, ‘I did not realize—’’ She paused 
abruptly. 

‘*Constantia! Can I have fallen a 
victim to delusion ? Is the goddess of my 
life dethroned ? What is this weakness ? 
Have we not pledged ourselves to do all 
in our power for the evolution of human- 
ity? To sacrifice our personal interests 
in that majestic cause? If necessary, to 
lie down and offer our bodies as a bridge 
to the Coming Man ?’ 

‘* We have, Postlethwaite.’’ An heroic 
light illuminated Constantia’s counte- 
nance. ‘‘ Tell me what you desire, and 
I will do it. You shall never be disap- 
pointed in me.’’ 

‘‘My beloved Constantia,’’ said the 
Philosopher, embracing her, ‘‘ you are 
yourself again. Now listen. I repeat, 
we must look the fact in the face. Em- 
erson is a failure. Do not pain me by 
reiterating your former remark ; ‘ pretty’ 
is a feeble word at best. The laws of the 
land preclude—as you have often with 
me regretted—any prompt measure, any 
merciful alternative for the long-drawn 
years of a sickly existence. I distinctly 
recollect,Constantia,’’ he added hastily, 
observing a shadow, ‘‘that you have 
always hitherto lamented the weak preju- 
dices of public cpinion on this subject.’’ 

‘« Always,’’ returned Constantia, re- 
suming her firmness. That firmness 
might have been less inflexible were she 
at all in doubt of the Philosopher’s opin- 
ion as to any compulsory disentangle- 


” 
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ment of his own mortal coil—say, by 
gallows. 

‘‘Enough. ‘Those prejudices exist. 
To the point, therefore, as practical peo- 


ple. First, Emerson must be carefully 


evarded against false notions of his posi- 


He must learn to despise him- 
regret himself. ‘This is para- 


tion. 
self, to 
mount.’’ 

The Philosopheress bowed her head in 
Spartan silence. 


‘Secondly, we must not deny to him 


the relief of medical science. To permit 
needless suffering is cruel. Cruelty is un- 
worthy of philosophers. In plain lan- 
guage, when he is ill you can send for 
Dr. Tisick. But beware of superfluous 
sympathy! He must regard his illnesses 
as theologians regard original sin—asa 
corruption of nature, unavoidable, but 
none the less obnoxious.”’ 

Once again, mutely, the Philosopheress 
bowed her head. 

‘‘ Thirdly, train him to regard health, 
strength, manly energy—all in fact that 
he does not possess—as indispensable for 
the progress of mankind. Work this 
point well into him. Make it bone of 
his bone, marrow of his marrow. Only 
by such measures can we avert the fear- 
ful misfortunes of a race of failures, re- 
sulting from our own failure. Let him 
grow up leavened with the conviction 
that marriage would in his case be a crime 
of terrible enormity. Constantia, if that 
boy was to marry I should feel I had 
lived in vain. I would rather blow out 
my brains upon the spot than that that 
boy should marry !”’ 

In his excitement the Philosopher had 
risen. ‘The Philosopheress rose also. 

‘Calm yourself, Postlethwaite,’’ she 
said, blandly. ‘‘ He is only nine years 
old. But I am glad that you do not ob- 
ject to my sending sometimes for Dr. 
Tisick.”’ 

Amid so much undeniably painful— 
although in her adored Philosopher’s 
presence she could not deny her princi- 
ples—this one grain of comfort remained 
to the despised maternal instinct. She 
might at all events send sometimes for 
Dr.'Tisick. 


IV. 

‘* FATHER !’’ said Emerson. 

The Philosopher was going down-stairs. 
Until this word was softly uttered, he 
had not observed the little boy who sat 
perched upon the sill of a large window 
commanding the staircase. The window 
was barred, because it stood close to the 
door that opened from the nurseries. It 
was also somewhat grimy, as London 
windows are apt to become. But it 
looked westward, and its panes on this 
particular evening revealed a wide belt of 
red sunset, causing roofs and spires to 
glow, and kindling with adventitious 
brightness the wistful countenance of the 
child whose timid voice had spoken. 

The Philosopher took the opportunity 
for a critical survey of his Failure. 

A puny little fellow! Nine years old, 
but no taller than Herbert had been at 
five; narrower than Spencer at four : 
even Margaret Fuller, just three, was 
sturdier in the limbs; and Darwin, 
eighteen months, stronger in the spine. 
A poor wizened little obstruction, thought 
the Pioneer of Progress. What possible 
business had he in the world? Yet here 
he was, and could not be altogether ig- 
nored. The Philosopher saw what Con- 
stantia had meant when she called him 
pretty. Pretty! With a touch of con- 
tempt he noted the delicate outline of 
the features, the shadowy gray of the 
eyes. 

‘¢ What do you want ?’’ he asked, in a 
stern tone. 

The child shrank into himself ; his lips 
moved, but no sound came. He was 
gazing as if fascinated at that awful 
father who to him had been a father in 
name alone. His little mind was busy 
with questions craving solution. Other- 
wise he would not have dared to disturb 
that stately progress down-stairs. 

‘* Why are you not in the Park with 
the others?’ said the Philosopher, 
sharply. 

‘¢T was sotired, father,’’ said the wist- 
ful little voice. ‘‘I can’t help it,’’ he 
added with humility. 

‘« You give way,”’ said the Philosopher. 
‘*T am convinced that you give way un- 
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necessarily. I must consult your mother. 
The system must be more bracing,’’ he 
observed in a rumbling undertone. 
‘* Well, speak out, boy. Only cowards 
are afraid to speak out.’’ 

‘‘ Father, you said yesterday to Spen- 
cer, ‘Don’t go by opinions, go by 
facts.’ "’ 

‘* Quite so, Emerson,’’ replied the 
Philosopher, visibly mollified.  ‘* Opin- 
ions are often transitory, based upon in- 
secure foundations. Facts abide.’’ 

‘‘And, father, can anybody prove 
that the Bible is not true ?”’ 

‘* Your question, Emerson, is loosely 
expressed. But, explaining and enlarg- 
ing it as follows—Can anybody prove 
that the Bible is not what it professes to 
be, a revelation from a superhuman Be- 
ing vulgarly designated as a Personal 
God ?—I reply that this point, from its 
very nature, is incapable of proof. The 
opinions, however, of our most eminent 
thinkers—’”’ 

‘¢ But you said, father—’’ 

“Well? Well?” 


“¢ You said, ‘ Don’t go by opinions.’ ”’ 

‘‘T meant, Emerson, opinions versus 
facts.’’ 

‘« But, father, this is a fact.’’ 


‘‘Again  indistinctness, Emerson. 
What is a fact ?”’ 

‘*That no one can prove the Bible is 
not true.’’ 

‘*A fact certainly—with limitations.”’ 

‘‘Then I'll go by it.” 

The child jumped down from the win- 
dow-sill as if unburdened of a load. His 
gray eyes shone. He looked up with 
something of gladness into the Philoso- 
pher’s august face. 

“T’ll go by it, father. 
Spencer.’’. 

‘“«Stop, Emerson. What will you tell 
Spencer ?’’ asked the father, vaguely fear- 
ful of committing himself. 

But Emerson had not heard. The 
Philosopher, half contemplative, half be- 
wildered, was suddenly alone. 


And I'll tell 


V. 
‘‘FaTHER, I wish you'd have a go at 
Emerson. He does talk the most utter 
rot !’’ 
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It was Spencer who spoke. The 
Philosopher was proud of Spencer. An 
undoubtedly clever boy, he possessed a 
turn for metaphysics, and a disposition 
to skeptical inquiry, which, in his pa- 
rents’ opinion, denoted him as an intel- 
lectual hero of the future. From his 
babyhood he had declined to believe any 
fact not made clear to him by ocular 
demonstration. This habit of mind — 
which rendered him, it must be owned, 
the reverse of popular among his own 
contemporaries—had been assiduously 
cultivated by the Philosopher, and, as a 
natural sequence, by the Philosopheress. 

‘¢ Explain yourself, Spencer,’’ said the 
father, with a hardly comfortable recol- 
lection of the interview some days pre- 
viously on the stairs. 

‘** He isa rabid little Philistine already, 
father, and he bids fair to develop into 
a Christian of the most bigoted type. 
You'd better be on your guard! There’s 
more in that boy than you have any idea 
of. We shall have him disgracing us all 
in the end, doing his best to upset your 
most cherished theories. As to the nur- 
sery children, they simply worship him. 
And if I don’t mistake there’ll be seeds 
sown in their minds which will bring 
forth a harvest by and by. You just 
remember history, father, before you 
despise the first seven years of life.’’ 

The Philosopher looked quite depreca- 
ting as, over his glasses, he surveyed the 
precocious stripling thus addressing him. 

‘You are right, Spencer. Emerson’s 
health has been so feeble that I have 
perhaps unduly depreciated his powers. 
But you are vague. To what do you 
refer ?’’ 

‘To his objectionable talk in the nur- 
sery. The little ones are being molded 
by its influence. Margaret Fuller,’’ said 
Spencer, his color rising, ‘‘flew at me 
and bit me when I told him just now that 
he was a fool.’’ 

‘« The expression was somewhat strong, 
Spencer.”’ 

‘*Not too strong for the fact, father. 
He is a fool, and a fool he will be for- 
ever—and a mischievous fool—unless 
you interfere. I have been trying to 
teach him the first principles of physical 
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science, and he positively refuses to lis- 
ten. His answer to it all is that it is not 
true, he will not believe it. And why! 
Because, forsooth, it is contrary to the 
Bible !’’ 

The air of fine scorn which, as he 
spoke these words, embellished Spencer’s 
chiseled features, may—to use a subter- 
fuge of weakness—be more easily im- 
agined than described. 

‘‘He is very young, Spencer, and his 
brain no doubt partakes of the puniness 
of his frame.”’ 

‘‘Not at all, father. His brain is 
stubborn in the extreme. Whatever I 
say, he reiterates one assertion, that I 
cannot prove that the Bible is not true. 
To this he sticks. There is no use in 
showing him that other facts, directly 
contrary to Bible statements, can be 
proved ; and thence the inference. He 
refuses to accept it. I see only one 
remedy, father—for you to come the 
strong hand. He has lain fallow too 
long. Little obstructor !’’ said Spencer, 
with great bitterness. 


‘‘But what is the particular point 
to-day ?”’ 

‘“The point of_ individual creation. 
All the old rubbish, father, which you 
devote your life to exterminating. He 


is stuffed full of it, and glories init. He 
firmly believes that some mystical Per- 
son, yclept God, has specially concocted 
his wretched legs and arms and put them 
together—made him, as he expresses it ; 
that this Person takes minute interest in 
them and in him, and has even designed 
his miseries for some wise purpose. In 
fact, all the antiquated cant which has 
helped to make the world what it is, or 
rather, to hinder its becoming what it 
might be. He is reading that Bible 
now, the little mule !’’ 

‘<T have some minutes of leisure,’’ said 
the Philosopher, inspecting his watch. 
‘*You can accompany me, Spencer, to 
the nursery.’’ 

Wa. 

THE gray-eyed Failure lay full length 
on the floor, his head supported by a thin 
little hand, his mind absorbed in the con- 
tents of a great book open before him. 
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‘‘ Emerson, get up,’’ said the Philoso- 
pher. 

The child rose slowly to his feet. His 
lips were moving. 

‘¢ What are you saying ?”’ 

“* It was only my verse. 
if I knew my verse.’’ 

‘Repeat it aloud,’’ said the Philoso- 
pher, seating himself with a judicial air. 

The boy obeyed. 

“¢* The Lord will perfect that which con- 
cerneth me: Thy mercy, O Lord—Thy 
mercy, O Lord— May I look, father? 
‘ Thy mercy, O Lord, endureth forever. 
Forsake not the works of Thine own 
hands.’"’ 

The small voice had an unutterable 
pathos. Strange thoughts looked out 
from the sad and shadowy eyes. 

‘You can see at a glance, father,’’ 
said Spencer’s hard young voice, ‘‘ the 
kind of thing I mean.”’ 

‘¢ What is your object, Emerson,’’ in- 
quired the Philosopher, still judicial, ‘‘ in 
committing these words to memory ?”’ 

‘‘ They comfort me,’’ said Emerson, 
dreamily. ‘‘I can think about them to- 
night when I’m lying awake.” 

‘« The kind of food he’s growing up on,” 
cried Spencer, his glance passing in a 
contemptuous sweep from the child, who 
stood half abstracted, his mind far away, 
to their father. 

‘‘ Explain yourself, Emerson,’’ said 
the Philosopher, in his accustomed form- 
ula. ‘‘In what respect do these words, 
as you are pleased to express it, comfort 
you ?”’ 

‘«Tt’s because I’m so weak and stupid, 
you see,’’ said Emerson, his thin cheeks 
faintly flushing. 

‘‘Well,’’ returned the Philosopher, 
with attention. 

‘‘Tt comforts me to know I’m only a 
Beginning,’’ murmured the child, his 
nervousness overpowering him beneath 
that critical gaze. 

**You’ve heard for 
father. I leave him to you,”’ 
cer, majestically retiring. 

‘If God began me, He'll finish me ; so 
T can bear it,’’ added Emerson, vaguely, 
as the Philosopher, in unrelaxed scrutiny, 
awaited some clearer explanation. 


I was trying 


yourself now, 
said Spen- 
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‘*T think it prudent,’’ he said, after a 
short silence, ‘‘ that these Biblical studies 
should cease. When you are older, 
Emerson,’’ he added, stooping to lift the 
bulky volume, ‘‘ your powers of discrim- 
ination will be stronger; and you may 
then, from a more enlightened stand- 
point, resume your researches among the 
Myths.”’ 

Once more he surveyed the child ; but 
Emerson made no remonstrance—stand- 
ing immovable while the Bible was car- 
ried from his sight. 

‘* Deeds before words,’’ thought the 
Philosopher. 

** Well, father, have you shown him 
his idiocy ?”’ inquired Spencer, prepared 
for a triumph. — 

But the Philosopher, with his baek 
turned—making room, amid piles of 
papers, for the Bible—remained discreetly 
silent. 


VII. 
WHEN the Philosopheress that even- 
ing, dressed for dinner, paid her visit of 


sanitary inspection to the nursery, she 
found Emerson, looking small and for- 
lorn, half buried in a Windsor arm-chair, 
his fair head resting against the wooden 
bars, his delicate face crimson. 

‘¢ Master Emerson is in one of his fev- 


erish ways, ma’am,’’ said the nurse, who 
at some distance sat bathing a great 
healthy baby—an operation of far more 
interest both to herself and the attendant 
nursery-maid than any feeble afflictions, 
but too customary, of poor Emerson’s 
ailing frame. 

‘Does your head ache, Emerson ?’’ 
inquired his mother. 

‘<Tt burns,’’ murmured the child. 

Some sudden, surprising impulse seized 
the Philosopheress. She sat down and 
stroked his hot little hand. 

The crimson flush deepened in aston- 
ished gratitude; the heavy gray eyes 
sought her own. 

‘** Mother, do you love me ?”’ he asked. 

The Philosopheress bent over him with 
unaccustomed softness. Emerson gazed 
up at her as if fascinated, in another 
moment his arms were clasped about her 
neck. 
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**O mother! I want you to nurse 
me; I want to lay my head on you!” 
he said. 

Then finding that she did not repulse 
him, he slipped from his chair and 
climbed upon her knee. Actually her 
arm was around him! His tired head 
was resting on that ample bosom. He 
was settling down, his eyes closirg, his 
lips parted in a wan smile of content, 
when the door was opened—upon the 
threshold stood the Philosopher. 

*¢ Constantia !”’ 

‘* He is not very well, Postlethwaite.’’ 

‘When is he very well? But he will 
never be better, under the present treat- 
ment. Have you forgotten, Constantia, 
our carefully considered plan? Bracing, 
the one rule possible? And you are the 
person to mollycoddle him! You whom 
I thought so superior !”’ 

The child, drowsy through weakness, 
had tightened his clinging hold; his 
burning head pressed the more closely as 
he heard his father’s voice. But at these 
last words Constantia suddenly arose ; 
half giddy from his abrupt dislodgment, 
he found himself cast back on the cold 
world, grasping, to steady himself, the 
brown arm of the Windsor chair. He 
looked up at his mother, bewildered ; 
but the momentary weakness of the Phil- 
osopheress had vanished like a dream. 
The usual cold serenity returned to her 
eyes, repelling his appealing gaze. 

‘“* You must have more courage, Emer- 
son,’’ she said in her Spartan tone. 
‘*You are giving way. Your father is 
right ; you would be a great deal better 
if you did not give way.”’ 

As usual, Emerson made no answer to 
the rebuke, only looking dreamily after 
her. Long years later she was still 
haunted by that dreamy look, which met 
her cold eyes as they glanced back in 
leaving the room. 

In the dead of the night, the nurse— 
a person rigid in the performance, so far 
as she recognized them, of her duties— 
was standing at I’merson’s bedside. 

‘¢ Master Emerson, why are you awake? 
I have mixed you a saline draught. Sit 
up.”’ 

The child’s face looked weird in the 
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dim light ; his fair hair waved round it 
like an aureole; his eyes were bright and 
wild. 

‘‘ Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘ it was very nice 
when you nursed me!. I wish you could 
have stayed! I think I’d have got better 
if you'd stayed.”’ 

‘‘ Your mother’s fast asleep in bed, 
Master Emerson.”’ 

But Emerson went on as if he had not 
heard. 

‘‘I’m so glad,”’ he said, ‘that I am 
only a Beginning. God knows. They 
took away the Bible; but it doesn’t mat- 
ter, because I’m going—I’m going—’’ 

‘Where are you going?’’ asked the 
nurse. And this time Emerson answered. 

‘‘I’m going straight up to God,’’ he 
said. ‘**God is Love.’ I want some 
love so much! I can’t life down here 
any more, away from God.”’ 

‘‘Master was in the right of it,” 
thought the nurse, ‘‘to take away that 
musty Bible. A pack of old wives’ fa- 
bles, as I heard at them lectures. ‘Turn- 
ing the poor child’s head, like they’ve 
turned so many before !”’ 

‘‘ You must go to sleep now, sir,’’ she 
said, aloud. ‘* What are you moithering 
over?’’ For the boy was smiling and 
whispering to himself. 

She stooped to listen. 

‘© The Lord will perfect—the Lord will 
perfect. * * * Thy mercy, O Lord. 
* * * Forsake not Thou the work of 
Thine own hands !? 

‘‘He’s quiet now, thank goodness,’ 
said the nurse, as, presently, the gray eyes 
closed. ‘* I’ll put the light out, and he'll 
Sleep till morning.”’ 

So Emerson slept. 
And sleep is sweet. 


, 


They all slept. 


VIII. 


THE early post, next day, brought sore 
disappointment to the Philosopher. Her- 
bert, his eldest son, had failed in compe- 
tition for a University scholarship; beaten 
hollow by a Westminster boy—one Juf- 


fins. Some feeble comfort lurked in the 
fact that Juffins was by a year Herbert’s 
senior ; but then Juffins had risen from 
the ranks, his first fees (twopence weekly) 
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allowed by the School Board ; whereas 
Herbert, from his cradle, had enjoyed 
every advantage of elaborate educa- 
tion. 

*¢ Juffins! Juffins! Where have I heard 
the name!’’ said the Philosopher. 

‘*T fancy I can enlighten you,’’ re- 
turned Dr. Tisick, with a humorous 
smile. Dr. Tisick had called early to 
inquire after Emerson, and—the nurse 
reporting Master Emerson to be still 
asleep—was discussing the unfortunate, 
tidings; his own boy, Herbert’s fellow 
pupil, being among the unsuccessful com- 
petitors. ‘‘ Yes, Juffins was at the head 
of the poll. We must all bow down. I'll 
tell you where you heafd the name, Pro- 
fessor. ‘The lad’s mother was once your 
washerwoman !”’ 

Dr. Tisick’s ‘* Ha, ha, ha!’’ resounded 
through the room; but the Professor 
gazed in blank consternation. 

‘“*My * * * Washerwoman !”’ he re- 
peated. The years rolled back. He re- 
membered a day, just before his engage- 
ment to Constantia. His washerwoman, 
previously unknown to him, had thrust 
herself upon his leisure, to make a pre- 
posterous request. * * * 

‘¢ Just so,’’ said Dr. Tisick. ‘‘She’s 
an old friend of mine—she called in to 
tell my wife the good news. What was 
play to one was death tothe other! But 
Mrs. Juffins knew nothing about that. 
The husband—Juffins senior—was one of 
my hospital patients. He will live toa 
good old age now, orI mistake ; and his 
illness turns out to have been the best 
thing which could befall them. Mrs. 
Juffins is simply first-rate; she won 
friends, struggled on, and in due time 
made a fresh start in a little shop. The 
man, being no longer driven out in all 
weathers—which had kept up his deli- 
cacy—began to flourish ; now they’re a 
kind of universal providers, doing a 
thriving business near the Abbey. As to 
Mrs. Juffins, the boy owes his success to 
her, and so I shall tell the young fellow! 
Nineteen years ago his life. wasn’t worth 
an hour’s purchase; and for ten vears 
longer he was always ailing—out-patient 
with his father. 3ut that mother of his, 
in spite of all her other cares, she set her 
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mind to nurse him into strength. And 
now he’|l outstrip the whole family.’’ 

The Philosopher well remembered the 
severity of his sentiments when Mrs. Juf- 
fins had referred to her weakly baby. 
Nineteen years! ‘The time just corre- 
sponded. Herbert was eighteen. It was 
that weakly baby, grown up, who had put 
Herbert to shame. 

‘*Pardon me. I had lost the thread. 
Will you kindly repeat your sentence ?”’ 

‘¢T merely observed,’’ said Dr. Tisick, 
«‘that there is a striking similarity be- 
tween your boy Emerson’s conformation 
of head and that, as I remember it, of 
young Juffins. I remember being im- 
pressed, as I am often impressed when 
with Emerson, by Juffins’s singularly in- 
tellectual mold of brow. If I mistake not, 
Professor, that boy of yours will be some- 
thing remarkable one day. You must 
take care of him, you know—I have 
always told you he needs care. But, with 
that proviso, he may end by immortal- 
izing yourname. Mark my words! No 


Juffins of the future will beat him.”’ 


The doctor rose with a sudden sense of 
having outstayed his time. At this in- 
stant a hurried knock was followed by 
the entrance of the nursery-maid. 

‘‘ Nurse says, please ma’am, will Dr. 
Tisick make haste? There is a change 
in Master Emerson.”’ 

‘‘He is awake, you mean ?”’ said the 
Philosopheress. 

‘¢ No, ma’am. 
at all. But there is a change. 

Yes—over the wan little face, the brow 
of whose ‘intellectual mold’’ the doc- 
tor was just now speaking, had fallen that 
gray shadow which, once seen, is not 
easily forgotten; the shadow of—well, 
let us call it, as the servant girl had called 
it, a ‘* change.’’ 

‘* You should have sent for me hours 
ago,’’ said Dr. Tisick, in a severe under- 
tone to the nurse. 

‘*T thought he was only overtired, sir. 
I am sure he has never moved or uttered 
a cry.”’ 

‘““A cry? 
was to be expected. 
suffusion on the brain.”’ 


He has not been awake 


”? 


Certainly not. No cry 
It ‘is suffusion— 
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** What did you say ?”’ asked the Phil- 
osopheress. 
The doctor raised his eyes to the par- 


.ents—that majestic couple—as they stood 


together on the opposite side of the bed. 
Their calm, even at this moment, was 
sublime. 

That calm had often irritated Dr. 
Tisick. He was more than irritated now. 
He spoke, perhaps, with even brutal 
plainness. 

‘*T am at least ten hours too late,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ The boy is dying.’”’ 

‘¢ Dying !’’ repeated a voice: a voice 
which no one recognized. All turned 
with consternation to the Philosopheress. 

But her husband had taken her hand. 

‘*Constantia!’’ said he, under his 
breath, ‘‘now is the time to show our- 
selves superior to the herd !’’ 

By a powerful effort she commanded 
herself ; but she looked as though turned 
into marble. 

‘*T should only wish,’’ she said, with 
a sound as of swallowing a sob, her hand 
still imprisoned by the Philosopher— 
‘Last night he asked me to nurse him, 
and, somewhat suddenly, I— Postle- 
thwaite, if he is dying,I should like him to 
die as he was last night, with his head 
upon my breast.’’ 

She moved nearer to the unconscious 
child, the Philosopher ceasing to restrain 
her.. But even in that moment, before 
she could reach the pillow, there was a 
tiny quiver of the lips, a faint sigh, and 
the doctor said : 

‘* He is gone !”’ 

IX. 

‘« Now is the time,’’ the Philosopher 
had urged, ‘‘ to show ourselves superior 
to the herd.’’ And the Philosopheress 
had responded to his appeal. 

She remained as though hardened into 
marble. No tears fell from her eyes. 
She spoke little, but she betrayed no 
feeling. She rose and retired to rest at 
her usual hours; sat in her place at 
meals; and supervised the preparation 
of the family mourning. 


The coffin had come home. Emer- 
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son’s frail little form had been laid there 
for its last rest. The Philosopher stood 
alone, looking down upon it. 

The face was very calm; the lips were 
half parted in a smile; the dark eye- 
lashes lay restful upon:the cheeks; the 
fair hair still shone; the large and 
thoughtful brow recalled the doctor’s 
words. 

‘‘Dead boy,’’ said the Philosopher, 
<‘you might have immortalized my 
name !”’ 

‘‘The survival of the fittest,’’ that 
familiar phrase, resounded in his ears. 
««The fittest."” Who are the fittest ? 
When may it be decided? Herbert, who 
had failed; Spencer, who had thought 
this child a fool—which were fittest, 
they or he? Mrs. Juffins—that odious 
name! why could not he forget it? why 
had her weakly babe been nursed, and 
his neglected? * * * A truce to such 
fancies! Was Saul among the prophets ? 
Was he, the Philosopher, becoming hys- 
terical and nervous? <A man can but act 


for the best—as the best appears to him. 


What cause had he for self-reproach ? 

Oftener than he would care to own to 
his prejudiced fellow-creatures, he had 
pondered, in thoughts of Emerson and 
of others like Emerson, upon the bene- 
fits of euthanasia. He had dreamed 
of a world where euthanasia might be 
allowed. But here was a strange prob- 
lem. Upon whom should that euthanasia 
be exercised? It had seemed to him 
well that Emerson should die: well for 
Emerson himself, well for an unborn 
generation. But now, if those gray eyes 
could open once again, if again that 
timid voice could ask those strange and 
dreamy questions—what would the Phil- 
osopher give if this might be? All that 
he had? * * * Ah, a poor exchange 
indeed for such a boon ! 

But whither were his thoughts leading 
him? He must restrain them. The 
outward eye at least must see no relaxa- 
tion of his philosophies. 

And yet—‘‘ Emerson !’’ he said aloud. 
For half an instant it seemed to him that 
the lips moved as if to answer. Why 
did the Philosopher’s heart sink, like 
lead in deepest waters, as he realized that 
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this could never be? Neveragain! * * * 
Well, a truce to vain regrets! Was he 
not, he must once more remind himself, 
a Philosopher? And it was time to close 
the coffin. They were waiting outside. 
Enough. What is done cannot be un- 
done. 

The blinds were drawn up ;, the family 
life flowed in ordinary current. But the 
Philosopheress still wore her marble face. 

On Sunday they all went to church. 
The Philosopher approved of an oc- 
casional attendance at church. He 
opined that the higher faculties—such 
as they were—of the populace found 
exercise, and thus strength, in the wor- 
ship of a mythical Unseen. As yet, 
therefore, it would be a pity to abolish 
churches. Some substitute, equally use- 
ful for the zsthetic quality, should first 
be provided. So to-day, hoping that 
the change of scene might benefit Con- 
stantia, he escorted her to one of these 
well-meaning temples. 

As she sat among other ladies on the 
opposite side of the aisle, he thought 
with pride how nobly she comported her- 
self under this her first bereavement. 
Her head maintained its stately poise ; 
her features had still that marble calm. 
Was it calm altogether, or rigidity? In 
either case it became her. The Philoso- 
pher sat musing upon the pre-eminence 
of mind, the sublimity of self-control. 
Yet while he mused he was conscious of 
unwonted weariness. What truisms, at 
best, his musings were! What was the 
good of any of them? As well, per- 
haps, be one thing or another, since 
all alike ended thus—in a handful of 
ashes. 

The senior curate was renowned for 
his fine reading. This was a fine pas- 
sage, moreover. After all, there was 
much grandeur in the old Book! The 
Philosopher’s thoughts paused, his atten- 
tion struck. 

‘¢ And the king was much moved,’’ read 
the tenor voice, resounding from the 
lectern, ‘‘and went up.to the chamber 
over the gate, and wept: and as he went, 
thus he said, O my son Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom ! would God I had died 
Sor thee, O Absalom, my son, my son f? 
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Suddenly a woman’s cry rang through 
the church. The Philosopher started to 
his feet ; for who was this weeping aloud, 
regardless, in her anguish, of spectators 
—pushing her way past outstretched 
hands, hurrying toward the door to get 
away, alone with her misery ? 

It was the Philosopheress, marble no 
longer, the pent-up grief within her 
bursting its bonds. And as she went 
her voice sinking to a low and bitter 
moan, ‘‘O my son Emerson,”’ she cried, 


‘*my son, my son Emerson! would God 
I had died for thee, O Emerson, my son, 
my son !”’ 


X. 

At length she was calmer. The Phil- 
osopher, from whom at first she had 
shrunk, praying only to be left alone— 
alone—by Emerson’s little bed, was 
summoned from his study. She had 
asked to see him. 

He went up-stairs to the nursery, 
whence the children had been summarily 
banished. She was kneeling at the 
Windsor arm-chair, her elbows resting on 
its uncompromising seat, her face against 
its hard wooden bars. She was quiet, 
except for now and then a heavily-drawn 
sob. Her tears was falling fast, like rain 
after tempest. The sun had gone down, 
but the blinds had not been drawn. 
Stars had begun to twinkle, one by one, 
amid the calm tints lingering in the 
sky. 

** Constantia 
almost timidly. 

‘< Postlethwaite,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ for- 
give me. I did not mean to disgrace 
you. The restraint had been too much.”’ 

‘‘T was not aware of it,’’ he began ; 
but she interrupted him, her face still 
resting against the bars. 

‘‘T know. You thought me so supe- 
rior. But, Postlethwaite, Iam not. I’m 
only a weak woman, like the rest. I 
have found it out now. You must take 
me as I am, or not at all ?”’ 

‘Constantia! Not at all?’ 

‘¢ Well then, let us start afresh. Pos- 
tlethwaite, you must keep me in no 
longer. I havé adored you, and given 


!’? said the Philosopher, 
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way to you, and striven to live up to 
your ideal; but oh! I fear—I fear— 
Are you sure that you know all we 
thought you did? I _ hardly dare to 
doubt it. But are you sure, Postle- 
thwaite? Anyway, it is too hard for me. 
I must give in. I must be like other 
mothers. O Postlethwaite! Mrs. Juf- 
fins! and oh! my dear, dear boy !”’ 

The Philosopher answered nothing ; 
but he bowed his head upon his hand. 

** She nursed hers up to strength. The 
doctor said it. And I! * * * Never 
mind! For your sake I won’t dwell 
upon it. But—O my husband! can you 
say only one word to give me a little 
comfort ?”’ 

The Philosopher was long silent. 
When he spoke his voice was low and 
broken. 

‘* Constantia, do J need no comfort ? 
In these last few days I have learned the 
meaning of remorse. But there is one 
comfort—it is vague, to be sure, and un- 
certain. Nevertheless—’’ 

‘* What is it? Oh! what is it ?”’ 

‘*His own idea. ‘The idea he found, 
as he told us, in his Bible. We looked 
upon him asa Failure; and as such we 
treated him. But it may be that he ap- 
peared a Failure because he was in truth 
as he said, only a Beginning.”’ 

For a long time both were silent. 

At last, in atone to which some faint 
hope had returned, the Philosopheress 
answered : 

‘* Postlethwaite, if that be true—who 
can tell ?—when he is perfected, we may 
some day meet him again.’’ 

‘¢ Granted the idea he clung to—the 
idea in the abstract—it seems possible,’’ 
said the Philosopher, ‘‘ that we may.”’ 

Then again for a long time both were 
silent. 

‘* Postlethwaite,’’ said the Philoso- 
pheress, ‘‘do you remember that last 
evening when I nursed him, when you 
told me he wanted bracing? It was here 
on this hard chair, his dying head had 
been resting * * * and I spurned him 
* * * Q Postlethwaite! I forgive you 
—you meant no harm—but to please you 
I spurned him from my breast !’’ 
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Her words were interrupted by her 
weeping. Somehow, the Philosopher 
found himself upon his knees likewise 
beside her. Was that tear which fell on 
her hand, from his own eyes? 

‘‘Dear Postlethwaite, I did that to 
please you, and will you do something 
to please me? Oh! I know you don’t 
believe in prayer, and it is long, long 
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since I prayed—but now—Postlethwaite, 
will you join with me ?”’ 

The Philosopher did not refuse. 
knelt on. And this was her prayer: 


He 


‘*Q God—my Emerson’s God—grant 
that a day may come when I may ask 
him to forgive me for spurning his dying 
head from my breast 

And the Philosopher said ‘“‘ Amen.” 


1? 


RANKEILOR’S DIAMOND. 


BY CARROL 


WAS lying lazily in my hammock, 

which swung in the cool breeze, hung 
from a giant limb of one of the great trees 
in the compound. _I was realizing, some- 
what uncomfortably, the condition of my 
finances, and forcing myself to look the 
situation squarely in the face. I was 
slow to believe that pleasure is a more 
costly thing than labor, and its products 
far from being as satisfactory. When I 
left England, I assured my father that five 
hundred a year and my pay would be 
more than enough to cover all reasonable 
wants and wishes; and now, after nine 
or ten months in Bareilly, I was so 
straitened ‘‘for lack o’ gear’’ that I 
must either overdraw, borrow, or live an 
exceeedingly retired life for the next 
three months. ‘The privilege of playing 
guinea pool, in Ashton’s rooms, with 
much better players than myself, and the 
not very heavy book on half a dozen 
sporting events, had combined toward 
this rapid result, as I could not help 
ruefully acknowledging. 

As I mused, I became suddenly aware 
of a laughing face looking down into my 
hammock. Rankeilor, the captain of my 
company, had swung himself noiselessly 
into the tree, and perched astride a rough 
limb that swayed alongside of mine. 

** Well, Campbell,’’ was his gay greet- 
ing, ‘‘ you are enjoying the dolce far niente 
in the shade. I am just released from 
duty.”’ 

‘You are mistaken about the dolce,’’ I 
replied. ‘I am tasting the bitter, not 
the ‘ sweet do-nothing,’ and shall have to 
taste it for some time to come.”’ 


KING. 


‘*T have been a bit remorseful over 
you, lad,’’ he said, speaking more 
gravely than was his wont, and without 
looking at me, scraping down gray frag- 
ments of lichen from the trunk of the old 
tree. ‘‘I have not forgotten that it was 
I who first introduced you into Ashton’s 
rooms and to his fast set. I have been 
foolish enough myself; but I had no 
right to drag you into a like scrape.’”’ 

‘Nonsense, Rankeilor !’’ I said, hast- 
ily. ‘‘I was just charging myself with 
moral supineness when you came upon 
me so suddenly—resolving to pull my- 
self together, and resist even sixpenny 
Nap in future !”’ 

He smiled his bright sunny smile. 

‘‘ Allright, lad. I'll backyouup: I 
am afraid I need not say what I came to 
say—to ask, rather. You could not lend 
me a tenner for two days ?”’ 

I shook my head regretfully. ‘*I am 
completely cleaned out, Rankeilor—not 
a rupee left. And, what is worse, Ash- 
ton holds one or two IOUs, which he 
must hold till next pay.”’ 

‘* Ashton holds them,’’ he repeated, a 
quick impatient frown crossing his fea- 
tures. ‘‘ Then you positively have nota 
single coin to throw at a fellow, Camp- 
bell ?”’ 

‘* Not one, Rankeilor. 
sorry ; but—”’ 

‘*Oh! never mind,’’ he interrupted, 
with ready kindness. ‘I shall have 
plenty in a day or two, and may be able 
to give you a lift—who knows?’’ He 
reached up to the limb above, to steady 
himself for an elastic spring downward. 


I am awfully 
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‘* Hallo! What’s come of your big rose 
diamond?” I asked, looking at the empty 
setting of the ring he always wore on the 

‘little finger of his left hand. 

He, too, looked at the empty ring, and 
although he laughed, I saw that he had 
changed color, and his laugh, to my ear, 
who knew all his moods, bore an inflec- 
tion of pain or vexation. 

‘* |—shall have it reset in two days at 
the furthest,’”’ he answered. ‘‘ And I 
mean to make the setting more secure.’’ 
With a nod he sprang down and van- 
ished. 

I wondered idly why he had shown 
some little confusion or annoyance at my 
question. The ring was a lady’s ring— 
a large, exceedingly beautiful rose dia- 
mond, set between two opals. Of course 
he was bantered unsparingly about it by 
his brother officers, and equally, of course, 
he retained his bright good-humor, and 
replied with ready wit, making none of 
them any the wiser regarding the doner 
of the ring. I alone knew that it was his 


mother’s old engagement ring, and that 


she had asked him to ‘‘ make it his talis- 
man—his charm against evil.’’ 

‘*TIt is time for your rope-drill, sir, 
and the men are turning out,’’ said Far- 
rel’s voice, breaking in on my thoughts. 

I sprang down at once, casting a re- 
gretful look at the hammock that I left 
swinging in the cool shade of green 
boughs. I hated rope-drill, and the men 
hated it even more cordially than I did. 
It was an arrangement of ropes and knots 
whereby eight or ten men could be made 
to represent fifty or a hundred—by dint 
of hard work and much running about. 
However, the weather was not yet hot 
enough to make active exercise positively 
disagreeable; so we went at it with a 
will just inside the wall of the great com- 
pound, in the centre of which stood the 
officers’ bungalow. 

After we had finished and I had dis- 
missed the men, who trotted away thank- 
fully, wiping their hot brows, I threw 
myself down on the ground, hot and 
panting. Petersen, one of the men, had 
remained to gather up the ropes and con- 
vey them to their place. Suddenly he 
darted away from the ropes and dashed 
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‘ his. cap at some object with all his 


force. 

** What is it?’’ I asked, raising myseli 
on my elbow with languid curiosity to 
watch his movements. 

‘‘Tt isa rabbit, sir! He’s got intoa 
hole here; but 1’ll have him for supper 
yet.”’ He began pulling away some light 
shrubs around the mouth of the hole or 
ditch into which the rabbit had disap- 
peared. I lay down again heedlessly, to 
lounge away a few of the fifteen minutes 
that would intervene before the bell 
sounded for tiffin. Suddenly I heard the 
man calling me by name. 

**Mr. Campbell, sir, won’t you please 
come here just for a moment ?”’ 

I jumped up and went to the mouth of 
the hole, into which man and rabbit had 
both disappeared. Petersen was emerg- 
ing from it feet foremost, dragging some- 
thing after him. 

‘«This is a queer place, sir,’’ he said ; 
‘it goes in ever so far. It’s a regular 
tunnel, it is; and I found them things 
inside !”’ 

He held up a trowel and pickaxe—a 
very smail one—both which bore evi- 
dence of having been recently used for 
excavating purposes in the half-dried, 
freshly-turned earth adhering to them. 

‘* Where do you suppose it leads to ?’’ 
I asked, taking the trowel in my hand. 

‘*Well, sir, I didn’t go in very far ; 
but it goes off that way a good bit.’’ He 
described a sweep with his arm, passing 
the officer’s quarters to the left. 

«¢« And that leads ?’’—Only for an in- 
stant did I stand with bent brows ;—then, 
as if a ‘* brain-wave’’ had flashed from 
the one to the other, we both exclaimed 
at once: ‘*Goodgracious! The fort! 
the fort, with all the money !”’ 

‘¢ It must be that,’’ I said. in conster- 
nation. ‘* Petersen, you go in again and 
penetrate to the very end. I shal: walk 
above, as your voice directs. Mind, you 
must shout well. We must look into 
this.”’ 

The man obeyed at once, and crept 
back into the hole. 

As soon as he had completely van- 
ished, I threw down the trowel, and pre- 
pared to follow above-ground. when a 
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single dazzling point of light glittered 
like a star from amidst the displaced earth 
fallen from the trowel, where I had 
thrown it down. With a strange, sink- 
ing feeling of genuine dismay at my 
heart, I stooped, and picked up—Rankeil- 
or’s diamond! I had not time, then, 
however, to speculate. Petersen was 
already shouting, his voice muffled and 
indistinct, as from a distance. I rolled 
the precious stone in a corner of my 
handkerchief, and sprang away to follow 
the man’s progress. I replied to every 
shout by stamping violently on the 
ground. As we had feared, we were led 
directly to the ‘ fort,’’ where all the 
moneys of the garrison were packed and 
stacked from floor to ceiling. What was 
worse, before the faint muffled voice had 
ceased to lead me forward, I stood with- 


in two or three yards of the back wall of 


the fort! Evidently the tunnel was quite 
near completion ; a single night’s hard 
work, a brick or two removed from the 
wall, and the excavators would be richly 
rewarded ! 

I turned, and quickly retraced my 
steps to the mouth of the tunnel. A 
group of men, among whom I distin- 
guished Captains Ashton and Fordyce, 
stood by the entrance. Plainly, they had 
been watching our movements, and must 
have thought them suspicious. 

Obeying a swift impulse, I lifted my 
handkerchief and slipped the jewel into 
my mouth, where it lay ‘rolled like a 
sweet morsel under my tongue.’’ I saw 
that Captain Fordyce held the trowel in 
his hand, and Captain Ashton had just 
laid down the pickaxe. 

‘*Campbell! You, Campbell! It can’t 
be possible?’’ exclaimed Ashton, in 
amazed crescendo. ‘‘ Who would have 
thought or believed it! I should sooner 
have named any other man in the garri- 
son, had I been asked to pick out the— 
the delinquent.”’ 

“The delinquent!’’ I repeated, haugh- 
tily. ‘* How dare you use the word to me? 
[ have been discovering a bold and dar- 
ing attempt to rob the fort—an attempt 
that has come dangerously near to suc- 
cess, too! Another night’s work would 
have finished the—’’ 
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‘*What did I tell you, Fordyce ?’’ in- 
terrupted Ashton, shaking his head. ‘I 
told you, when we discovered this tunnel 
yesterday, and resolved to watch it, that 
the—the excavators would be sure to 
wear a bold front, and proclaim them- 
selves explorers only !’’ 

‘*T will not submit to this!’’ I cried 
with intense anger. I never was a pa- 
tient man, and Ashton’s half-compassion- 
ate, half-contemptuous tone drove me 
wild. ‘* You exceed your authority, Ash- 
ton! As for Petersen, he was obeying 
orders. I am going now straight to 
Colonel Pryor, to lay the whole infamous 
business before him. I think you will 
scarcely dare to say that that is the course 
of action a guilty man would follow !”’ 

I turned sharply round to do as I said, 
when the men, coming upon me like an 
avalanche, seized and overpowered me in 
a moment, and, with either arm in a pow- 
erful grip, I realized with speechless anger 
that quietness would serve my turn best, 
at least for the present. Both Ashton 
and Fordyce were my superiors in rank. 
I was comparatively a new-comer, while 
they were veterans in the service. Even 
if this proved a mistake, their mistaken 
zeal would do them less harm than good 
in the colonel’s eyes in so serious an af- 
fair as this. 

‘‘ Escort Mr. Campbell to his quarters, 
men,’’ said Ashton’s quiet voice. ‘*Peter- 
sen can be taken to the guard-room for 
the present. Fordyce, we had better go 
at once to Colonel Pryor.”’ 

I was ‘‘ escorted’’ to my quarters by 
the obedient automatons on either side 
of me. Once fairly into my rooms, the 
first use I made of my privacy was to 
lock away Rankeilor’s diamond in a se- 
cret drawer of my desk ; and then, though 
chafing like an imprisoned eagle, I forced 
myself into quietness, in order to think 
out as best I could what relation Rankeilor 
bore to this strange discovery of the 
secret tunnel. 

I had abundance of time to pursue my 
reflections, for, with the solitary excep- 
tion of the orderly who brought my lun- 
cheon, no one came near me for several 
hours. Over and over, round and round 
again, spun and whirled in my brain the 
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events of the day and my strange dis- 
covery. The conclusion I came to was 
startling ; and the instant I found myself 
being driven toward it, like a_ horse 
swerving from a desperate leap, I turned 
away and began my summary all over 
again. One or two things I was quite sure 
of: Rankeilor’s diamond hadsparkled and 
scintillated on his finger at a late mess din- 
ner. Ashton and Fordyce had both de- 
clared that they had watched the tunnel 
since ‘‘ yesterday afternoon.’’ Rankeilor 
must therefore have lost the jewel in the 
tunnel while it was being watched, and at 
night, or very early in the morning. 
What could that possibly mean except ?— 
I always stopped there, and began all 
over again. I remember, with a strange 
feeling of disloyalty to one who had been 
the kindest of friends to me, how Ran- 
keilor had two or three times told me that 
he would have ‘‘ plenty of money ”’ 
within a day or two at the furthest, and 
would even be able to help me out of my 
tight places. One thing I was clearly de- 
cided upon, in the slow crystallization of 
repulsive ideas forming in my brain 


against my will—that was, that so far as 
I was concerned in the matter, I would 


shield my friend’s name. I would pre- 
serve utter silence on the subject of his 
lost diamond, for the present at least, no 
matter what the penalty might be. 

A quick footstep in the corridor caught 
my ear; my door was thrown open, and 
Rankeilor walked in, his face suffused 
with a fiery glow of indignation. 

‘‘What a thundering shame, Camp- 
bell !’’ was his impulsive salutation, hold- 
ing out both hands to me. ‘‘If Ashton 
and Fordyce knew you as I do, they 
would laugh at the thought of bringing 
such a charge against you !’’ 

** As you do,’’ I said, forcing a smile. 
‘‘T mean—as you laugh at it !’’ 

He looked at me attentively, as if 
something in my manner had struck him 
as unusual. 

‘« Tell me all about it, Campbell,’’ he 
said, speaking with authority and kind- 
ness, both. ‘* Let me hear your version 
of the affair.’’ 

‘*Mine is very simple. 
rope-drill, as the men can testify. 


I was at my 
I had 
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dismissed the men, all but Petersen, 
whose duty it was to see to the ropes, 
when I saw him fling his cap at a rabbit 
just darting into its hole, as we thought. 
Cap and rabbit both disappeared, and 
Petersen crawled in after, and found— 
what made him forget the rabbit. We 
had just finished exploring the tunnel ; in 
fact, I have not yet had Petersen’s re- 
port. Ashton and Fordyce, with one or 
two men, seized and arrested us, and 
scoffed at my explanations.’’ 

Rankeilor looked grave. 

‘* May I hear their account of it?’ I 
asked, after a pause. 

‘*Yes. It seems that they discovered 
this tunnel yesterday, and, withouf ex- 
ploring it very thoroughly, suspected it 
might lead to the fort, and watched it, 
from that time and all night, by turns. 
No one approached it until the lunch- 
hour,to-day, when they both—Ashton 
and Fordyce—saw you and your man 
néar the entrance. ‘Then, as they sup- 
pose, with a view to discovering how far 
the tunnel had yet to penetrate before 
reaching the fort, the man crept inside, 
and you walked toward the fort until 
within a few yards. Then they called 
up their men and arrested you both on 
the spot. Is that correct, Campbell ?”’ 

Before I could reply, a knock at the 
door was followed by the entrance of an 
orderly, who informed me that Colonel 
Pryor desired my presence in the ante- 
room. I went at once, followed by 
Rankeilor. There were only two men— 
my accusers—present in the ante-room 
with Colonel Pryor when I entered. It 
was quite an informal inquiry ; but I saw 
that the old ‘‘chief’’ noted keenly my 
every word and look. I told the plain, 
unvarnished tale, with simple directness, 
to Colonel Pryor, and he listened with 
courtesy. When I had ended, he looked 
toward Ashton and Fordyce. 

‘*You found this tunnel yesterday af- 
ternoon, you say, gentlemen ?”’ 

‘We did, sir, and we watched all 
night and all day; to-day one or the 
other of us kept near it.’’ 

The chief mused for a moment, his 
stern old face masked and inscrutable as 
that of the Sphinx. 
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«‘ Did you leave any one on guard at 
the tunnel when you came to me first, to 
report? Who is there now?” 

The two officers looked a little foolish. 

‘‘ We did not post a sentry there after 
discovering the tunnelers,’’ said Ashton, 
somewhat lamely. <‘‘It will be time 
enough in the evening.”’ 

‘‘ Well, gentlemen,’’ said the colonel, 
in his short decisive manner, ‘‘I do not 
see why Campbell should not have found 
out this tunnel as well as you, with inten- 
tions as innocent as your own.”’ 

The officers were silent. 

«It seems to me that you failed in your 
duty when you did not report such an 
important discovery to me last night. 
And it does not seem just to attach any 
stigma to Campbell’s finding of it, unless 
you share it! If Campbell and his man 
had been the excavators, they would not 
have risked drawing attention to their 
work in broad daylight. I am greatly 
surprised at your finding no one there 
during the night, for certainly that tun- 
nel was made in the hours of darkness! 
/ shall post sentries there to-night. I 


think you had better confine yourselves 


to barracks till to-morrow afternoon— 
you three discoverers, I mean—and let 
me deal with this henceforward.”’ 

He left the room; and I never saw 
darker, angrier faces than were those of 
Ashton and Fordyce on hearing the 
colonel’s ultimatum. 

Without speaking to any of them, I 
returned to my own room, again followed 
by Rankeilor, who, in his friendliest 
manner, laid his hand on my shoulder. 

‘‘Campbell, old fellow, I don’t mean 
to leave you alone till you make a clean 
breast of it! I see clearly that you sus- 
pect me of some complicity in this busi- 
ness, and I shall haunt you until you 
confess. Come, out with it.’’ 

I gazed at him in bewildered fashion 
for an instant. Why should I be so 
anxious to shield this man’s reputation, 
if he was himself so reckless of it? Or 
was this bold affectionate friendliness 
meant merely to draw out all my infor- 
mation and let him know where he 
stood? Well, he should have it! I 
would be reckless. too, although the 
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strong fascination of his look and man- 
ner, of the man altogether, had never 
been so strongly present to my mind as 
now. 

‘*T don’t suspect—I know, Rankeil- 
or!’’ I said, looking earnestly at him. 
I found your diamond—where you lost 
it, in the very mouth of that tunnel, 
among the freshly-turned earth on the 
trowel !’’ 

A series of rapid, startling changes 
crossed his features, leaving him as pale 
as death; but his eyes never flinched 
from their steady gaze into mine, only 
his hand dropped from my shoulder. 

** You found my diamond there >—my 
mother’s gift ?’’ he said, sternly. 

‘“‘Yes; I found it there. I have it 
safely ; and no eye has seen it but mine, 
nor shall any one hear of it from me, 
Rankeilor !’’ 

His face softened again, and he re- 
placed his hand on my shoulder with a 
smile. He had but opened his lips to 
speak, when a hideous sound, or rather a 
babel of sounds, arose from the opposite 
room in the same corridor: a rain of 
heavy blows, mingled with howls and 
loud protestations, and groans of—‘‘O 
sahib! I wot steal it! I mof steal any- 
thing! O—O sahib!”’ 

We both walked unceremoniously into 
Ashton’s room, whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded. It was not quite an unheard-of 
thing to find an officer beating his Hindu 
servant with his braces or anything that 
came handy ; but Ashton was in a furious 
passion, and was kicking savagely as well. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, Rankeilor 
sprang forward and wrenched the man’s 
arm out of Ashton’s angry grip. 

‘‘Go—trun,”’ he said, and the poor 
wretch needed no second bidding. 

Ashton turned fiercely upon Rankeilor. 

‘‘ How dare you interfere? The dog 
has been stealing! I have lost—’’ He 
stopped short, looking blacker than a 
thunder-cloud. 

‘‘T know,’’ said Rankeilor, quietly. 
‘You have lost my rose diamond, which 
you took from me. last night at. baccarat, 
knowing well that it represented more 
than five times the value of the amount I 
owed you! Ashton, you shall send in 
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your papers to-morrow! Fordyce, too. 
I have felt for some time that ‘mon- 
keys’ and ‘ponies’ had gone quite far 
enough in your quarters; but when it 
comes to tunneling through to the fort 
for money to supply your table, it must 
stop! I give you your choice: either 
send in your papers at once, or the whole 
story of where the diamond was found— 
among the fresh earth adhering to the 
trowel—shall be told openly and freely.’’ 

‘Bah! Say no more!’’ said Ashton, 
with face and voice of exceeding disgust. 
‘*T did not mean to stay long in any 
case in a corps of cads and tradesmen ! 
I shall exchange into a horse-regiment.”’ 

‘* You were glad enough to win the 
money of the cads and tradesmen,”’ said 
Rankeilor, coldly. ‘‘ However, so long 
as you and Fordyce retire at once, you 
can go where you please. Come along, 
Campbell.’’ He took me by the arm, 
and we crossed again into my room. 

‘« Ts it all square now, lad ?’’ he asked, 
with his winning smile. ‘* And will you 
restore me my mother’s diamond? You 


say you found it.”’ 
‘* Rankeilor, I sincerely beg your par- 


don for having suspected you!’’ I held 
out my hand ; and he grasped it warmly. 

‘*Tt was natural,’’ he said; ‘‘ but I 
could not bear to tell you ow I had lost 
my mother’s beautiful gift ; and until my 
next remittance from home, I knew I 
should not be able to redeem it. That 
was my reason for asking if you could 
lend me any money.”’ 

‘* And I could not,’’ I said, ruefully. 
‘‘ But Rankeilor, how can you be sure 
that Ashton and Fordyce are the de- 
faulters ?”’ 

‘‘T’ll tell you how,’’ he answered, 
readily. ‘‘ And if I am not mistaken, 
the chief guesses it as shrewdly as I do. 
When they reported the case, the colonel 
told them he would see to it, in a half- 
careless sort of fashion; but he asked 
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them to wait there, in his house, until he 
performed an important duty. They did 
so with pleasure; and the old fellow, 
taking me along, went straight to the 
tunnel, and did exactly what you and 
your man Petersen, it seems, did. I 
crawled in; he walked above, and | 
guided kim by shouting. He examined 
the pickaxe and trowel; the earth on 
them was fresh, quite different from that 
in the entrance. I am certain he believes, 
as I do, that that earth was turned over 
last night !—Campbell, my dear fellow, 
I forgive you with all my heart for sus- 
pecting me of—deuce knows what; but 
/ refused utterly and indignantly to sus- 
pect you of the least approach to com- 
plicity in this—crime! Give me the full 
credit I deserve.’’ He laughed in his 
quiet, cordial way, but I saw that he was 
a little hurt too. ‘‘And let’s ‘ make a 
compact firm and sure’ to help each 
other, and these young fledglings in our 
corps to escape from the snares of such 
fowlers as Ashton and Fordyce. Shall 
we ?”’ 

‘*T shall never play for money again 
while I live,’’ I said, firmly. ‘And I 
don't think I can ever distrust you again, 
Rankeilor.”’ 

It was impossible for any one to guess 
whether Colonel Pryor suspected any- 
thing unusual in receiving the resignation 
of two officers on the same day. He 
could keep his own counsel—none 
better! The tunnel was safely blocked 
up, and the fort closely guarded. It was 
in 1860 that the incident occurred, and 
Rankeilor and I are still fast friends 
after thirty years. The snows of winter 
are beginning to besprinkle our heads, 
and our faces are tanned and weather- 
beaten ; but our hearts are fresh and 
firmly knit asin early manhood. His 
mother’s diamond still shines on his 
finger, though she has long ago fallen 
asleep. 


’Tis sweet as year by year we loose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store. —Xed/e. 
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BOOK II—THE SCARLET. 
MARIA, 
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FTER four months of silence the 
Cardinal Cavari had sent for me. 
In obedience to his command I was 
here, a reluctant visitor, standing on the 
threshold of his apartment, uncertain of 
the reception in store for me, prepared 
to resent alike the suavity behind which 
he had of late chosen to entrench him- 
self, or a petulance almost as unbearable. 
Though seated in an invalid chair at 
the extreme opposite side of the room 
with his back toward me, he was con- 
scious of my hesitation, for he called im- 
patiently : 
‘‘Is it you, Maria? Why do you 
stand there as if you feared to enter? 


Come in, come in. You see | am swathed 
like a mummy or I should rise to wel- 
come so rare a visitor.’’ 

‘‘Why should I trouble you with visits 


Monsignor?’ I replied. ‘* When I can 
be of use to you, you send for me; when 
you require me, I come; what more 
would you have ?”’ 

‘¢ Or what more could I expect, Maria, 
mia? You are right. A sick man is 
seldom burdened with attentions, and | 
at least want only those I seek.”’ 

‘¢ Nevertheless, I should have come 
had I known you were ill. Il owe you 
that in common gratitude.”’ 

The faintest smile flitted over 
Cardinal’s face. 

‘*You are refreshingly candid,’’ he 
said. 

I was standing with both hands resting 
on the back of a wooden chair, and as I 
turned my glance about, it struck me for 
the hundredth time as strange that a man 
of Cardinal Cavari’s wealth should con- 
tent himself with an apartment so bare 
and cheerless. Surely a fire and com- 
fortable rugs were necessities to one 
whose thin transparent hands betokened 


the 


an absence of good, warm blood, and 
whose harassing cough, which had in- 
creased to a shocking degree since his 
last visit to Milan, was not likely to im- 
prove in’such an atmosphere. Should I 
allow my ‘‘ refreshing candor ’’ to tempt 
a suggestion? Ought not compassion to 
over-rule every other feeling ? 

‘‘Monsignor,’’ I began, ‘‘ you are too 
ill to shut yourself like a hermit in these 
rooms ; you need some one to look after 
you, to regulate the temperature, to see 
that the sun finds its way into the win- 
dows yonder. Will you let me speak to 
your physician about it ?”’ 

‘* Thave no physician,’’ he said, curtly; 
‘‘T want none. I tell you 1 will have 
no one—no one prying about me here. 
They shall not see this body racked and 
torn, nor take away the little strength I 
have with their nostrums. Rome is the 
only doctor that can effect a cure for me, 
and because I must hurry back to her I 
have sent for you to-day to do me a ser- 
vice.”” 

‘¢ Have you ever thought that I might 
decline to serve you further, Signor ?’’ 

‘« It will be time enough to assert your- 
self when you have heard me out, Sig- 
nora,’’ he returned, with a mocking bow. 

‘‘Goon then; my ears are at your 
disposal.’’ 

‘*Will you sit down? It annoys me 
to see you standing there as if you were 
eager to be gone.”’ 

[I might truthfully have said that I de- 
sired nothing better, but I complied with 
his request so far as to settle myself on 
one edge of a chair while I grasped the 
other with my gloved hand to preserve 
my balance ‘and waited uneasily for his 
next words. 

He was in no hurry to begin. With 
the complacency of a grand inquisitor 
accustomed to see his victims squirm and 
writhe, he regarded me from the depths 
of his cushions—plenty of time to turn 
the screws ! 
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Meanwhile to all appearances, he was 
formulating a particularly uncomfortable 
catechism from which I might find no 
loop-hole of escape. At the very first 
sentence, delivered in a cool, off-hand 
fashion, I started as if a knife had pierced 
me. 

‘* Have you seen 
Maria ? 

‘* Monsignor !”’ 

The anguish in that one word might 
have touched him, but he sat there like a 
graven image waiting for my parched lips 
to utter the sounds that almost refused to 
pass them. 

‘It seems your ears are not so much 
at my disposal as you thought,’’ he 
said, after a brief pause. ‘‘I will re- 
peat—’”’ 

‘‘ Monsignor, you know I have not 
spoken with him for months.” 

‘* But you have seen him ?’’ 

‘‘T have seen him—yes,’’ I faltered. 

«* When ?”’ 

**On Christmas Day at the Duomo.’’ 

‘*Not since? You waste time with 


Edouardo lately, 


these half answers—go on.”’ 
‘¢ He was at La Scala last night.’’ 


‘‘Aha! Ithought as much. In the 
orchestra, of course ?’’ 

My eyes flashed. Who knew better 
than the Cardinal Cavari that Edouardo’s 
place in the orchestra of La Scala was 
vacant! But having ruthlessly opened a 
wound, he must turn the knife in it. 

‘*He sat among the audience, Signor,”’ 
I said. 

‘So? I had forgot. Was he alone?”’ 

‘‘Monsignor,’’ I cried, indignantly, 
and with tears starting, ‘‘ you have no 
right to torture me for your amusement— 
let me go.”’ 

He laid a detaining hand on my arm. 

‘*When you have replied to my ques- 
tions, cara mia, not before. I under- 
stand, then, that Edouardo was not 
alone.’’ 

‘Madre di Dio! you have said it— 
he was not alone.’’ 

‘‘The story will come piecemeal it 
seems, but I can wait—go on at your 
convenience.”’ 

‘¢Diavolo! Signor Cardinal, you shall 
hear more than you like if I go on—” 
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and starting to my feet, I turned toward 
the door. 

‘*Come back,’’ he said, coldly, and 
though the rebellious blood tingled to 
my finger-tips, I obeyed. 

‘* Now, tell me,’’ he said, without rais- 
ing his voice, ‘‘ who was with Edouardo 
Carmichael last night at La Scala ?’’ 

‘* By all the Saints, I zw22/ mo? tell you.”’ 

He looked at me through half-closed 
lids; I knew the expression well and 
quailed before it. 

‘*Let us understand each other,’’ he 
said, lazily. ‘‘ You have been promoted 
rapidly of late, have you not? and con- 
fidently expect to rise faster at the end of 
a fortnight, when your engagement at the 
opera—if I remember rightly—expires. 
It would surprise you if the engagement 
were not renewed—’’ 

‘*Would you destroy at one blow my 
whole future?’’ I cried. ‘*Would you 
drive me into the streets by depriving 
me of my only means of earning bread ?”’ 

‘*T would have you give a direct reply 
to a simple question, without heroics if 
you please, and that you may clearly 
comprehend—”’ 

‘Tt comprehend clearly enough,’’ I 
said, hurrying breathlessly on, ‘‘and I 
will tell you. Edouardo sat beside a 
flaxen-haired doll, an English Puritan, 
a girl of my own age whose demure eyes 
fell at sight of me in my Siebel costume, 
as if they had beheld an unshapely toad.’’ 

‘* Instead of the envy of the stage, eh! 
Maria? It was an unforgivable offense, 
but go on.” 

‘« This child, this baby, was a repeti- 
tion on a smaller scale of a blonde 
woman who accompanied the party, and 
(that you may have twenty answers in 
one) there was also a supernumerary in 
the form of an American.”’ 

‘Man or woman ?”’ 

‘“*OQ,aman! He seems to occupy the 
position of universal friend.’’ 

‘* Which means that he does not mo- 
nopolize the flaxen-haired doll to the ex- 
clusion of other admirers. The doll, you 
say, is beautiful ?”’ 

Had I said so? I did not remember. 
At any rate, I had recovered myself suffi- 
ciently to speak more quietly of her. 
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‘« That depends upon one’s standard 
of beauty. ‘lhis girl has neither the lan- 
guor nor the fire which we are accus- 
tomed to admire, but there are possibili- 
ties about her if one mtght see her in a 
more becoming garb than a close-fitting 
gray gown, which covers her from chin 
to instep.’’ 

‘*The dress you wore last night, for 
instance, would that display her charms to 
better advantage ?”’ 

‘‘In that dress she would probably be 
very attractive.’’ 

‘*And a formidable 
so ?”’ 

‘“¢Again, Signor Cardinal, that 
pends.’’ 

«¢Qn what, may I ask ?”’ 

It was desecration to speak it in this 
man’s presence, but I murmured : 

‘On the strength of her own passion.”’ 

‘«Then you think a woman incapable 
of inspiring in others a passion which she 
herself may not feel? You are mistaken. 
There are men who for the pleasure of 


rival—is it not 


de- 


awakening a statue would turn a deaf 


ear to the songs of a hundred sirens of 
the stage. I congratulate you on your 
own simplicity if after two years’ experi- 
ence you still so far pin your faith to the 
flatteries of a set of green-room /ad- 
itués.”’ 

‘That is a poor taunt, Monsignor,”’ I 
said, ‘‘ especially from you who have never 
thought it necessary to warn me against 
these green-room flatterers.’’ 

‘*Why should I? You have the best 
of teachers, experience. I never dream of 
meddling with what in no way concerns 
me. No, I merely suggested to you the 
charm of this Puritan maiden and the 
possibilities of close association between 
her and Edouardo Carmichael, that is 
all.’’ 

** Tt is quite enough,’’ I said. 

My brain was on fire with the memory 
of the night before when no answering 
glance had turned to greet me. The 
taunting words which the American had 
whispered into Edouardo’s ear—(I could 
almost hear them) that crimsoned_ his 
brow, the girl—I saw it all so plainly. 

The Cardinal knew my _ burning 
thoughts, and still he fanned the flame, 
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watching the effect of each new sugges- 
tion. He sat there gazing at me until I 
stirred uneasily in my chair, then, having 
succeeded in making me wretched, he 
laughed ; a nasty cynical laugh which set 
him coughing again. Let him cough, let 
him suffer, this man who knows so well 
how to inflict pain! But it is a dreadful 
sound, so hollow, so unearthly. 

‘“‘Come,’’ he said, when he had re- 
covered breath, ‘let us proceed to busi- 
ness. Ido not, of course, know why you 
have grown so squeamish since we met. 
Perhaps it may be wel. to remind you that 
when on a former occasion I resolved to 
utilize you—ah ! you start! you will hunt 
up astiletto as the affair progresses—when 
I say, I determined to use you experi- 
mentally—’”’ 

‘‘Let me interrupt you, Monsignor. 
I can endure no more of your scien- 
tific experiments; I must be gone and 
quickly.”’ 

‘* What, no curiosity ?’’ he sneered, 
rising feebly to his feet, only to sink back 
again. ‘No desire to hear something 
of the fair one you saw last night ?”’ 

‘*Who are they, then, these people, 
and why are they here ?’’ I cried. 

‘*T presume a natural desire to visit 
Edouardo brought them from Scotland.”’ 

‘*Ah!’’ Isighed, ‘‘ if you had told me 
this at the outset, Signor! So then, the 
blonde girl is only the Jean I have o‘ten 
heard him speak of ?—his sister.”’ 

‘* By adoption—yes. It is a wonder- 
ful relationship, Maria. Think what that 
means. ‘Think of the opportunities, the 
walks, the talks, the life under one roof! 
They have been so long separated as to 
be new to each other, yet their affection 
is as old as the little Puritan beauty her- 
self. The position of brother and sister, 
while it permits the utmost liberty, does 
not preclude a tenderer sentiment. The 
theory that absence keeps the heart warm 
is altogether fallacious, as you must have 
discovered ; on the contrary, nothing fos- 
ters a passion like propinquity.”’ 

I had been lashed to madness and the 
Cardinal held the whip. At his last 
words I leaped from my chair. The pent- 
up fury of the last two hours burst all 
bounds, and I poured upon him such a tor- 
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rent of angry words as only a jealous 
woman could utter. 

*«So it was for this, Signor, that you 
sent for me? Not content with tearing 
from me all that made life dear, you must 
see the ruin you have made, must bring 
me here to torture me with mocking 
questions and false—’’ 

‘¢ Have a care, Maria 

‘It is too late to warn me now! I can 
no longer hold my peace. Care! Did 
you care when you thrust Edouardo into 
my life? When you brought together 
two ardent natures and left youth and 
opportunity to do their work—did you 
care? When you opened to me the gates 
of Heaven was it because you cared! Did 
you care more when you saw fit to cast 
me into Hell! Oh! no, Signor! why 
should you care for a poor pitiful life like 
mine, you who have never known love—’’ 

‘*Curb your tongue, foolish girl, and 
listen to me. What I have done is for 
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the glory of God and His holy Church. 
You were but the means to an end.”’ 
‘*T am a good Catholic, Monsignor. 


I know that the end justifies the means, but 
I have had enough. I repeat; never 
again will I allow myself to be used as an 
instrument for any purpose whatever. 
No! let the Church herself heap penance 
upon penance, if I were torn with red-hot 
pincers, I would not yield. Henceforth 
you must find another tool for your good 
works. I will go now, and God forbid 
that I should ever lay my eyes upon your 
face again.’’ 

‘“ Your temper does not improve with 
time, Maria,’’ he said, tranquilly. ‘‘ If 
Fra Antonio imposed astricter discipline 
you would be less ready to brave the 
Church’s displeasure. I must speak to 
him. Wait—have I finished with you ?”’ 

He paused a moment, then said, as if 
thinking aloud : 

“Tt is the only thing todo. At this 
crisis to leave a stone unturned would be 
worse than folly. My hope lies in the 
success of this venture; my hope, an- 
other’s salvation and the aggrandizement 
of our beloved Mother Church. There 
is no time for drawing fine points ; what 
must be done must be done at once.”’ 

‘« Maria,’’ addressing me abruptly, 
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‘* you have heard that he who converteth 
a sinner from the error of his ways shall 
save a soul from death and shall cover a 
multitude of sins.’’ 

‘¢ Whose soul would you have me save 
now at the expense of my own ?”’ 

‘* You save !’’ he said, absently, ‘‘I was 
not thinking of you. For the moment | 
even forgot you had a soul.”’ 

‘«T wish I could forget it,’’ I muttered 
between clenched teeth, ‘‘ I wish I could 
forget it long enough tosend yours to 
Purgatory !’’ 

The concentrated rage of my voice 
made him start in his chair. His eyes 
flashed fire. 

‘*Woman!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Fool! fall 
on your knees and pray that you be not 
forever damned for such blasphemy. 
Shall I call down the anathemas of the 
Church upon your miserable head to 
crush you ?”’ 

In an instant the enormity of my of- 
fense revealed itself to me. I sank to 
the floor, trembling in every limb. 

‘* Monsignor, what have I done! See, 
on my knees I pray your mercy. It was 
an impulse, indeed it was but an impulse, 
Monsignor! I did not mean it. That 
fearful cough, too! I have killed you— 
Oh! use me as you will, set me any ser- 
vice, no matter how hateful, and I will 
do it—only do not curse me.’’ 

Never was anything so dreadful as the 
cough which excitement increased until 
it seemed that the poor emaciated form 
must sink under it. I remained kneel- 
ing, looking into the glittering eyes for 
forgiveness. 

‘*Go,’’ he gasped. 
ill—to-morrow.”’ 

But I could not go; I could not leave 
him to die like a rat in a hole. Besides, 
suppose to-morrow when I came it should 
be too late—what then? I must carry al- 
ways ON my conscience two sins, medi- 
tated murder and blasphemy against 
Christ’s Vicar, whose curse was the curse 
of Christ. Was it not written, ‘‘ Who- 
soever sins ye retain they are retamed.”’ 

I walked noiselessly to the door, turned 
the latch, closed it again, and crept into 
acorner. I must be in my place when 
the curtain rose, but I would sit here 


‘<Go—I am too 
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until the Cardinal’s cough subsided and 
he fell asleep. 


II. 

My mental and spiritual beings had 
been for months at war. Accustomed 
from childhood to attend regularly to my 
religious duties, I had of late neglected 
them altogether. In my secret heart I 
had questioned the justice and mercy of 
God; and now, as afitting climax, I had 
assaulted His vicegerent with irreverent 
and brutal threats. What was to become 
of me? 

I paced the floor for hours in a frenzy 
of mutiny, repentance, love, apd*hate. 
Was all the world combine@to make a 
greater sinner of me? Pray asI would, 
struggle as I would to bring myself toa 
proper appreciation of this latest and 
worst sin, I found myself inwardly re- 
turning to the wish I had so rashly ex- 
pressed in the Cardinal’s own presence. 

This man had been my benefactor, had 
provided for me ever since I could re- 
member, had himself superintended my 
musical education and brought me here to 
Milan, where he placed me at once ina 
position for which I might have sued in 
vain for years. He had done ail this ; 
and I hated him. Why? 

Ah, I knew well enough why. 

3ut I was here now to repent, to beat 
my breast and cry feccavi, not to dwell 
upon a few brief months of happiness 
which this vile Cardinal [Santa Maria, 
have mercy upon me!] 

It was the Cardinal himself who 
brought about the meeting ; I remember 
it so well. 

It was just after I had come to Milan, 
an overgrown girl of sixteen, whose life 
had been spent in a convent at Rome. A 
simple child who blushed at my own 
beauties, and trembled in the presence of 
the stockinette which the impressario 
displajed with so much pride as_ the 
adornment for my awkward limbs. I 
must have looked as pretty when I first 
stepped upon the stage, as modest as the 
Scottish Jean, and so I was when Ae first 
knew me! 

In Malatesta’s show-case was a neck- 
lace of white stones, and this the Cardi- 
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nal had promised I should wear in honor 
of my dédut in the chorus of Semiramide 
upon a certain Tuesday night not quite 
two years ago. 

I thought of that necklace by day; it 
was my dream by night, and every 
chorus girl at La Scala heard of it with 
envy. 

[Oh ! where are my thoughts wander- 
ing, miserable sinner that lam! Blessed 
Magdalena, and all the saints pray for 
me !] 

Ah, me! not all envied me. Some 
had real jewels in their ears, and many 
whispered that my face and figure would 
bring me gold enough to buy something 
better than paste, if only I used them to 
advantage, but whatever my sins, the 
love of money is not one; I snap my 
fingers at it, it is nothing—dross! So I 
was happy in the belief that my sham 
diamonds would prove as becoming as 
the genuine, and when the hour arrived 
I hurried off to meet the Cardinal at 
Malatesta’s shop. 

How plainly I can see the little group 
that stood about the counter when I en- 
tered. The haggling shopman holding 
a ring under his lens while he found fault 
with the stone, the Cardinal Cavari 
insisting that the stone was pure, capping 
every offer of the Jew with something 
higher, the handsome young man between 
the two who awaited anxiously a decision. 
Why Monsignor wanted the ring, or 
whether he simply took a malicious plea- 
sure in thwarting Malatesta, I do not 
know, but I blessed him for outbidding 
the skinflint jeweler—I blessed him! To- 
day, I would have killed him! 

[‘‘ Woman, fool,’’ he said this after- 
noon, ‘‘down on your knees and pray 
that you be not forever damned.’’ Yes, 
I shall be damned. I cannot pray. 

Did he not know, this Cardinal, who 
has not always been a priest, did he not 
foresee from this our introduction all that 
must ensue? In his visits to Milan, 
from time to time, did he not see in me 
the growth of a passion which I was too 
ingenuous to hide? Who fostered it, but 
he? And when it had blossomed into 
full perfection, whose hand plucked it, 
whose cruel foot crushed this flower of 
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his own planting ? Who but this execra- 
ble— 

[Mater Doloroso, let the sorrows of a 
motherless one pierce thy sacred heart, 
and forgiye me if my lips speak blas- 
phemy !} 

I will think no more of Monsignor, 
since my repentance is so shallow. And 
yet am I not here to prepare for the con- 
fessional, and how shall I ask absolution 
for a sin still blotting my soul ? 

One thing | have to thank him for. 
Without-his intervention_we two might 
have goné on like foolish children meeting 
often, exchanging merely a blush, a bash- 
ful bow, or sometimes stumbling over a 
few .sentences. He spoke such bad 
Italian—F thought it sweeter for the 


Guaint—foreign accent—and once he 


plucked—Gp courage to ask if I would 
<teath_him-his own mother tongue. But 


that wastong after. 

Edouardo! at this moment I hear 
your voice. I look into the depths of 
your clear eyes as I did then ; their spell 


is upon me, as it was that day, only come 
back to me who loved you with my first 


conscious breath as I do now! 

Yes, if the Cardinal had not held that 
momentous conference with the Chef 
d’Orchestra soon after, we might still be 
yearning each for the other, yet neither 
have had the boldness to make the first 
advance. 

But Monsignor is all powerful at La 
Scala; he it was who arranged that my 
love should come with his violin and 
play there under the footlights within 
reach of my eyes which spoke more 
freely than my lips had done, and then 
there followed days, and weeks, and 
months of bliss. Oh! sweetest, maddest 
intoxication of delight: Oh! happiness 
that could not last—Edouardo— 

Pray, Maria, pray! Put earthly love 
aside and pray while there is time. See, 
one by one the stars are disappearing, 
and from the east the early dawn creeps 
slowly upward to the dome so lately 
lighted by a silver moon. ‘The tapers 
burning to their sockets seem pale and 
sickly in the morning light and even the 
flowers laid at thy blessed feet, O 
Queen of Heaven! are withered with the 
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breath of my hot words that took the 
place of orisons. But now, Maria, pray ! 
pray ere the sun rises upon another day 
to find you unforgiven. 

Mother of Sorrows, born without sin, 
my strength is spent, and like a helpless 
child at last I cast me here before thy 
shrine and plead for mercy. 

Ave Maria. 


III. 

*¢ So you are here this morning a pen- 
itent, Maria,’’ said the Cardinal, as with 
bowed head, and arms crossed upon my 
bregst I advanced to the couch where he 
reclined among the pillows. ‘‘ Have you 
made your confession to Fra Antonio ?”’ 

‘*T come from the chapel now,’’ I 
said ; ‘‘I could not rest until I had re- 
ceived absolution from you too, Mon- 
signor.’’ 

I arose from my knees with a lighter 
heart. I had been absolved with permis- 
sion to kiss the Cardinal’s ring in token 
of my entire restoration to his favor. 
After the warning of yesterday, it was 
hardly possible that I should offend again 
even under equal provocation, and judg- 
ing from his gracious reception, my own 
softened mood was reflected in Monsig- 
nor, so that we might safely consider the 
danger past. I was trying to voice my 
thoughts when the Cardinal forestalled 
me. 

‘*Now that peace is 
shall have coffee here with me,’”’ he said. 
** Will you ring for Madre Lucia? It is 
quite useless to take up the thread of our 
former conversation till that good soul 
has finished her inquiries about my 
health and gone through the catalogue 
of her own ailments, but if you will 
bring the little table to my side and ar- 
range the cups, she will have less excuse 
for remaining. Lookin the top drawer 
and bring mea handful of soldi which 
you will find there; if she must be ban- 
ished, she shall have her compensation.’ 

‘* You are always liberal to the poor,’’ 
I said, turning things over in search of 
the small coin. 

‘‘It is the only way to get anything 
out of them. The desire for reward is 
the mainspring of their actions, as it is 


restored, you 
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of ours, though we dignify it with a great 
many high-sounding names which the 
poor are honest or ignorant enough to 
forego.’ 

I hardly heard the end of the sentence. 
My whole attention was riveted on two 
rings; one I had seen before in Mala- 
testa’s shop, the other I had seen, too, on 
Edouardo’s finger. Was he then in such 
money difficulties that he must sell every- 
thing ? 

‘‘ Well,’’ said the Cardinal, suddenly, 
‘have you found them ?’’ 

‘‘ Found them ?’’ I repeated, blankly. 

‘«'The soldi. Do you not hear Madre 
Lucia hobbling up-stairs with her tray ? 
Come, give them to me or she will be 
upon us.”’ 

I handed them to him and returned 
ostensibly to close the drawer, but really 
to obtain a better view of a woman’s face 
painted upon porcelain, a face young and 
beautiful and not unlike that of the man 
beside her. I was convinced that the 


latter was a portrait of the Cardinal taken 
in his youth, and even fancied I could 
remember him as he was depicted there, 


when I, a little girl, had half-feared, 
half-admired him. How had his expres- 
sion, so gentle, almost feminine in the 
picture, ever changed to the ascetic 
sternness that stamped his features now ? 
The Cardinal spoke again impatiently 
before I could tear myself away from this 
revelation which created at once a sym- 
pathy that nothing else could have 
awakened in me, although Monsignor 
as a lover was hard to imagine. As I 
looked at him sipping his coffee, I won- 
dered whether he had ever permitted him- 
self the foolish caresses that other lovers 
indulge in, or if he had dissected his 
own heart as coolly as if it were no more 
than an anatomical specimen under his 
knife. Where had the lady vanished ? 
Perhaps she had frozen in his embrace— 
poor thing! 

‘¢ T have been thinking,’’ he said, when 
Madre Lucia closed the door, ‘‘I have 
been thinking that I should take you 
into my confidence.”’ 

‘«It is the only way if you wish me to 
act intelligently.’’ 

‘« Intelligence is not so essential as dis- 
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cretion, Maria. 
trust you ?”’ 

‘¢Why not, Signor ?”’ 

‘¢You are a woman—”’ 

‘I apologize for it.’’ 

‘‘Therefore one must move cau- 
tiously,’’ he continued, disregarding my 
interruption. ‘‘In love, therefore hardly 
to be trusted. But I have faith enough 
in your jealousy to think that once 
entered into it, you will continue the 
fight on your own account. You inherit 
a fiery, unreasoning nature—your mother 
had the same.”’ 

It had been whispered often that the 
Cardinal Cavari knew more of my mother 
than was well for her, but I had never 
dared question him on the subject. Now 
I asked, 

‘** Tell me of her, Signor.’’ 

‘*How old are you, Maria? Ejigh- 
teen?—no more? Anita was a riper 
beauty when she came to my father’s 
house and took captive at one glance a 
man who had resisted many another lan- 
guishing eye. She was the sole joy of 
my life, the only creature whom I ever 
truly loved, and when she died in my 
arms at the birth of my child—’’ 

‘**Tt is true, then, what I have heard ?’’ 
I cried, ‘‘ 1am your daughter ?’’ 

‘¢The supposition is natural enough 
and such a rumor has reached my ears, 
too, but it is without foundation. [| 
never knew of your existence till the day 
your mother died. While her mind wan- 
dered she spoke of you, and though the 
shock was great, my love withstood it. 
For one moment she rallied only to ex- 
act from me a promise to care for you 
when she had gone, a promise I have ful- 
filled partly because her memory to this 
day is dear to me, partly because I 
accepted the charge as a work of super- 
erogation, as atonement fora sin the guilt 
of which I shared with my father and 
Anita.”’ 

‘* Tt is too bad that you alone should 
bear the punishment of their sin,’’ said 
I, nettled at this candid avowal of my 
value as a penance. 

‘‘Why should you concern yourself 
about motives? Is it not enough that I 
have done my duty toward you—without 


The question is can I 
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great pretense of affection, it is true—but 
still my duty ?”’ 

‘* Our ideas of duty are so different, 
Signor! But we had better dismiss the 
subject if peace is to continue between us. 
Let us talk of anything else you please, 
otherwise | might rush headlong to de- 
struction once more by trying your pa- 
tience too far.’’ 

‘¢ Foolish child,’’ he said, ‘‘ because 
you have been thwarted in your love, 
because the time had come when I saw 
nobler work for Edouardo’s hands to do, 
work which you could but hinder, you 
condemn me unheard. It is the feminine 
idea of justice. Everything with them is 
subjective, the world revolves around the 
little axis of their affections, the sun shines 
only through the eyes of those whom they 
imagine gods. But how easy is it to 
transform them from _ worshipers to 
avenging furies! I tell you, Maria, the 
day will come when you can acknowledge 
your mistake ; when you will see your- 
self the poor, blind fool.’’ 

‘* Perhaps so, Signor, but you shall not 


be my confessor.”’ 
‘* It is an honor I do not crave, carzs- 
sima,’’ and yet his almost yearning tone 


belied the words. ‘‘ I have had enough 
of emotional young women.”’ 

‘‘Which means, no doubt, that my 
mother was one of these.”’ 

** Anita,’’ he said, smiling absently, 
“once convinced of my affection trou- 
bled me no more with scenes, but in the 
early days of our affair she allowed her 
jealous fancy and the hallucinations of an 
invalid with whom she was associated to 
carry her to great lengths ; in fact,’’ and 
here the Cardinal indulged in the first 
wholesome laughter I had ever heard from 
him, ‘‘in fact, she had the temerity to 
abscond with the woman she dreaded as 
a rival, so that I was at once deprived of 
my love and the fortune which your 
mother considered might tempt me to go 
over to her enemy. It was a successful 
coup. Wild with apprehension and valu- 
ing doubly what had seemingly passed 
beyond my reach I searched every nook 
and corner of Rome in vain, until I 
suddenly stumbled upon a railroad official 
who set me on the right track. Still 
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endless delay might have ensued had not 
Anita herself written to beg me to forgive 
and come to her. She herself met me at 
the station of a great foreign city, and in 
my joy of recovery I drove for hours 
through those miserable Protestant streets 
in search of a Catholic church where we 
might be married, but as your mother 
was obliged to return before nightfall to 
the invalid I spoke of, we gave the thing 
up for the time, and, on reaching her 
apartment, found matters of such impor- 
tance awaiting us that everything else 
was forgotten—and so Anita lost her 
opportunity.” 

** You never married her ?’’ 

“i, 

‘* Was that quite fair to her ?”’ 

‘*If you ask me the question expecting 
me to answer it in my priestly character 
I must frankly say that it was not.’’ 

‘* ] should not have alluded to this sub- 
ject if you yourself had not broached it, 
but having once ventured into your per- 
sonal affairs I long to go a step further, 
to say to you some of the many things 
that have turned themselves over and 
over in my mind since the day you 
brought me here to Milan. I cannot 
make you out, Monsignor. There seem 
to be two men under your robes ; one the 
cold, ruthless tormentor who yesterday 
drove me to such wicked lengths, the 
other a lenient judge who knows and over- 
looks the frailties of human nature. The 
two men spoke in concert just now when 
you said Madre Lucia should be rewarded 
for her little disappointment, and that the 
only way to get anything out of the poor 
was through money.”’ 

‘«T did not know that I had so keen an 
observer to deal with, Maria. I begin to 
regard you with suspicion. If you go 
much deeper into this sort of study you 
will turn out a philosopher in petticoats— 
I could not wish you a worse fate. See !”’ 
he broke off suddenly, ‘‘See how the 
hand that holds this cup trembles! Yet 
it is the same hand that years ago wrote 
speeches which stung like scorpions, 
speeches delivered with venom, too. Ah, 
how my brother advocates have winced 
under them! It is not easy to curb this 
tongue, Maria, no trifling matter to 
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qjeenN fires that have been carefully 
tended through half a lifetime that sea 
might burn the fiercer.”’ 

With a visible effort he checked his ris- 
ing excitement. 

‘« What were we talking of?’’ he said, 
after a pause. 

““Of you.”’ 

‘¢No, no; before that ?’’ 

‘¢Of my mother. I wish I could re- 
member her.’’ 

‘« You are very like her in appearance ; 
a less pronounced type of beauty perhaps, 
but very like.”’ 

‘* Had she lived would you have 
into the priesthood, Monsignor ?” 

‘¢ How can I say, foolish child? I hope 
s2."" 

“« But was her death the cause ?”’ 

“« Yes,’’ he answered, almost inaudibly. 

I rang for Madre Lucia to take the 
breakfast dishes away. The Cardinal had 
forgotten me. I aroused him presently 
with an unwelcome question. 

‘Who was my father, Monsignor ?”’ 

‘“‘T do not know. Probably a most 
unworthy predecessor of a Cavari; at any 
rate, he has never seen fit to present his 
claim to you.”’ 

‘Otherwise you would willingly have 
resigned me to his charge. Is it not so?’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Possibly, if I had not 
promise to Anita.”’ 

‘¢T only half believe you,’’ I cried 
“Yet, if it were true, I still owe you, as 
I said yesterday, more than common 
gratitude. Nay, I shall not bore you 
with a rehearsal of all that you have done 
for me; only let me, in justice to myself, 
say this: Although in my rage I accused 
you of turning me over unwarned to the 
mercy of those who find amusement be- 
hind the footlights, I do not forget the 
kindness which prompted you to remain 
in Milan until I had faced temptations 
which were thereafter to encompass me, 
and learned to shun them. Your ac- 
tion—how different it was from those 
cold words of yesterday, ‘I never med- 
dle with what in no way concerns me.’ ”’ 

‘‘That was a half truth, Maria, in- 
tended at the time to carry its sting. I 
may say to you now that not for one 
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hour have I lost sight of you since I 
closed the door of the green-room upon 
you twenty months ago.”’ 

‘*Then you know—’”’ 

‘*T know that according to your lights 
you are a pretty good girl.” 

‘*If you acknowledge so much, Mon- 
signor, I am more than ever at a loss 
to account for—’’ 

“© Well ?”’ 

‘* For your interference in my affairs. 
I have racked my brain for a satisfactory 
explanation ; have thought that you mis- 
judged, as many have misjudged, the re- 
lations existing between your /roéégés, 
and that you separated us under a wrong 
impression.’’ 

‘* A shrewd guess,’’ he said, keeping a 
sharp watch on my face. 

** Tf such be the case let me undeceive 
you. Edouardo’s conversion to the faith 
removed the only barrier to our union, 
and though there was no formal be- 
trothal afterward, #here was a tacit un- 
derstanding that my promotion and his 
successful début would be followed by 
marriage. At this point, just when the 
world seemed brightest, you robbed me 
of him. Why, Monsignor? Tell me 
why you have done this and I am ready 
to pay to the uttermost all that is your 
due.”’ 

‘‘Let me, in turn, ask you why you 
attribute his absence to me ?’’ 

‘‘T have it from Edouardo, himself, 
that he gave you his promise to see me 
no more for a certain length of time.”’ 

‘* Yet he saw you ?”’ 

‘*No; he wrote in response to an ap- 
peal from me.”’ 

‘«Ts that all that passed, Maria ?”’ 

¢¢ All.” 

‘¢Child,’’ he said, with a touch of 
pity, ‘‘ are you capable of making a great 
sacrifice ?”’ 

‘Not if it involved giving up Edou- 
ardo Carmichael.’’ 

‘Bah! you area fool! It is useless to 
hope anything from you until you have 
recovered your senses. And what is there 
about this boy to inspire so exalted a 
passion? He is a pauper—’’ 

‘¢So am I,’’ 

** A homeless waif—’’ 
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‘¢ Am I not the same ?”’ 

‘« Without so much as a name—’’ 

‘<]T will help him to make one for us 
both.”’ 

‘¢ Weak, vacillating—’”’ 

«¢ Still [ love him.”’ 

‘* What, after four months of practical 
desertion still you love him? Impossi- 
ble !”’ 

‘é It 
years.’ 

Something like admiration shone in 
the Cardinal’s eyes. 

‘« You deserve a better fate,’’ he said. 

‘*T want nothing better, Monsignor, 
than to have Edouardo restored to me.’’ 

‘¢ Suppose I should tell you that you 
would be no fitting match for him ? Sup- 
pose you learned that he has wealth, 
position, family, a name, everything 
which you have not, would you drag him 
down to your level ?’’ 

*¢ Why do you put me off in this way, 
Monsignor? I prefer the catalogue of 


would be the same after four 


? 


disadvantages which you presented to 
me a moment ago to all these supposi- 


tions.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless, I choose in the spirit 
of my layman days to make this a hypo- 
thetical case. You are on the witness 
stand and under oath, remember, to an- 
swer truly the questions put to you. If 
you should discover Edouardo Carmi- 
chael’s rank to be far above anything 
you imagine—equal to mine, for instance 
— if it were proved that he bears a name 
almost as old as Italy herself, that he is 
heir to a fortune, would you resign all 
idea of marriage with him ?’’ 

**T cannot conceive anything so im- 
probable as your hypothetical case.”’ 

‘‘But answer me,’ he cried, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘would you wish to be his 
wife ?”’ 

‘* If he wished it.’’ 

‘*Even though you knew yourself a 
clog on his ambition, a stain on his 
honor ?”’ 

** Monsignor, once for all I tell you 
I would marry him under any circum- 
stances.”’ 

‘*Then, once for all, let me tell you 
that you never will. Edouardo is des- 
tined to the priesthood.’’ 
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‘*Are you mad, Monsignor? Gesu! 
has illness turned your brain ? Edouardo 
apriest! as soon make anun of me! 
For the love of Heaven,’’ I ended, husk- 
ily, ‘do not force into orders one who 
has no vocation.’’ 

‘¢ How do you know his vocation until 
he tries? Have I not myself chosen to 
walk in the path I would point out to 
him? Isthere a nobler? One more 
pleasing in the sight of God and man ? 
I tell you I think of his eternal welfare 
and the great benefits he may bestow 
upon the Church by renouncing wealth 
and marriage.’’ 

‘* How can he renounce that which he 
has not? You called him ‘ pauper’ halt 
an hour ago, and now you talk of wealth 
—I do not understand.’”’ 

‘* Let it remain as before—he is penni- 
less. Turn your chair that I may see 
you, Maria. Yes, I think I can trust 
you, and since there must be a woman in 
the case, better a good Catholic than 
these heretics who have already cost me 
endless trouble. You know, child—none 
better—how I have striven for the con- 
version of this boy ever since I discov- 
ered him in Malatesta’s shop with his 
trinkets.”’ 

‘** Poor boy,’’ I sighed. 

‘He was poor indeed when I bought 
this ring, poor when I secured for him a 
place in the orchestra, so poor that un- 
known to him I added my mite to the 
pittance of salary paid at La Scala in 
order that he might continue his studies.’’ 

‘‘You are a princely giver, Monsig- 
nor; no one can deny that.”’ 

“* Edou was not ungrateful, but 
so deeply rooted was his prejudice against 
the Church that I could make no im- 
pression upon him, nor even persuade 
him to enter her doors; no, not when | 
offered him gold for every note that 
should fall from his violin in the Cathe- 
dral choir. I was about to quote yesterday 
those words of blessed consolation, ‘ He 
that converteth a sinner from the error 
of his ways,’ when you—’’ 

‘‘Do not remind me of my behavior 
then,’’ I entreated. 

‘¢ Maria,’’ he said, with a sudden 
transition from the half mockery of his 











last words to a tone of deep feeling, 
«* Maria, I have suffered much.’’ 

‘‘And you wish to make atonement— 
is it not so? But | cannot think you 
had a mu/titude of sins to cover.’”’ 

‘¢Qne crime may blacken a soul as 
thoroughly as a hundred, and sins of 
omission if less heinous than those of 
commission are harder to rectify. But 
enough of that. The perversity of 
Edouardo at last drove me to you for aid.”’ 

‘‘To me? You speak to me now of 
this for the first time.”’ 

««« Love,’ I thought, ‘ may accomplish 
what reason cannot. This young man 
shall fall in love ; we will see what Maria 
can do with him.’ Not an original idea, 
you see, nor could the placing him under 
your nose at La Scala be considered a 
deep-laid plot by any but the silly pair 
I had to deal with.”’ 

‘Who never thought of it asa plot 
at all.’’ 

‘“‘OFf course not. 
what was expected of them 
love.”’ 

He laughed softly, a sort of wheezing 
chuckle caused by a repressed desire to 
cough. I laid my hand on his arm, 

‘¢ Do not say that you meant from the 
first all that has since happened ; it would 
be too much.”’ 

‘‘T had no design, no plan beyond 
saving a soul. The only fear I had in 
the matter was the effect of this free in- 
tercourse on you. Being a woman—’”’ 

‘¢ Monsignor,’’ I said, deprecatingly. 

‘* And a Southern—’”’ 

‘‘Have you no faith in the virtue of 
our sex, Monsignor Cardinal ?’’ 

The lines about his mouth deepened. 

‘¢My faith,’’ he said, bitterly, ‘¢ is 
limited to my experience. I believed 
Anita absolutely faithful to me. You 
are the living proof of my error. Why, 
then, should I think you better than the 
rest? I never felt it necessary to inquire 
into the means by which you compassed 
theend I had in view. I repeat that I re- 


They simply did 
fell in 





garded you as an instrument merely, until 
it became apparent, half a year ago, that 
unless I rescued him quickly you were 
likely to fill too large a place in Edou- 
ardo’s life.’’ 
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‘*Can a man serve God and his fellow- 
creatures only by celibacy ?’’ I broke in, 
indignantly, ‘‘are not our monasteries 
and convents full enough already, but 
you must thrust the unwilling ones be- 
hind grates and bars, too.’”’ 

‘Do you call yourself a good Catholic, 
Maria, and speak thus shamelessly ?”’ 

‘‘ Monsignor, you shall not make a 
priest of Edouardo.”’ 

‘* Fortunately, carissima, you have no 
voice in the matter. Perhaps you would 
prefer to see him fall into the arms of a 
flaxen-haired heretic doll ?’’ 

‘* You are cruel, Signor. You ask me 
to choose between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis.”’ 

‘* Not foreseeing the advent of these 
people,’’ half soliloquized the Cardinal, 
**T was so unwise as to enter into a com- 
pact with Edouardo ; if he consented to 
remain away from you, I was to exert no 
influence over nor to communicate with 
him at all. It is here that you may once 
more assist me.’”’ 

‘* But how, since he will not see me?”’ 

‘*Go home and write a note. Do not 
stifle the boy with emotions ; merely say to 
him that the Cardinal Cavari, who is ill, 
has intrusted you with a message which 
you will be glad to deliver whenever it is 
convenient for Signor Carmichael to call 
at your apartment, etc. Be sure you name 
your own apartment for the interview. 
Never be indiscreet enough to seek him 
out of your own domain.”’ 

*«T have never done so.”’ 

‘* Thus far there has been no occasion 
for it, but you cannot too carefully ad- 
here to the rule. If Edouardo responds 
to your note in person, as he doubt- 
less will, exercise your discretion as to 
the next move, remembering that you 
are not serving yourself alone. The two 
objects I have in view, are, first, by re- 
storing your truant to you to weaken the 
influence of these Scots, and second—’’ 

He hesitated. 

‘¢Second, Monsignor ?”’ 

‘« And second, to obtain through you 
certain papers the contents of which I 
know by hearsay. The original document 
written in Italian is in Edouardo’s hands, 
the translation, I believe, is in the posses- 
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sion of the Scottish woman, the mother. 
It may require tact or even strategy to se- 
cure this latter, for, if I am any judge of 
character, the custodian is a woman of 
determination and foresight. I doubt if 
she could be induced, knowingly, to part 
with it.’’ 

‘*Do you know her, then,’’ I asked, 
in surprise ; ‘‘ have you seen her ?’’ 

He looked at me a moment with an 
inscrutable expression. 

‘*Did you not say that she was at the 
Duomo on Christmas Day ?”’ 

‘*She was there, certainly.’’ 

** Very well—so was I.”’ 


IV. 
THE noté is gone. 
That I could ever address to Edouardo 
anything so brief and cold passes belief. 


There, in the basket lie the fragments of 


a quire of paper wasted in vain attempts 
to conquer the adjectives which flowed 
from my pen despite me, but at last such 
a note as the Cardinal himself might 
have dictated is gone and I have only to 
sit here and wait patiently for a response. 
It would be as easy to bind a butterfly 
with chains ! 

Nine o'clock, I appointed. It is now 
twenty minutes past eight—in forty min- 
utes, or, to allow for delay, in three- 
quarters of an hour he may be here, and 
I talk of patient waiting as if one had 
the nerves of a dromedary ! 

What can I do to make the moments 
drag less heavily ? 

All day long I have asked myself that 
question, yet there, staring me in the face, 
is the score of Carmen to be studied if I 
am to make a worthy substitute for Mlle. 
Florini whenever that capricious prima 
donna takes it into her head to sulk, or 
to indulge in one petit souper too much 
for her digestion. 

It is a great honor the impressario has 
accorded me, although it fails to elate me 
as did my promotion to the part of Sie- 
bel in Faust, probably because Florini 
tells me I am selected more for my figure 
than my voice, the castanet dance being 
a feature of the opera. 

Well, then, I shall make it so charming 
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that Florini will wish she could exchange 
her high notes fora waist of nineteen 
inches and the agility that belongs to my 
eighteen years. 

Yes, Mlle., when you hear the applause, 
when you see the delighted spectators rise 
to their feet in their enthusiasm, when 
‘*bravos’’ resound from every part of 
the house you will regret that spiteful 
little hint about the dance. 

Come! [| may as well begin to practice 
now, while I am vindictive enough to 
enter into it with spirit. 

The dress which the Cardinal ordered 
for me, too—that will be another surprise 
to poor Florini! The wine which gives 
her a headache and me my opportunity 
will seem very sour when I—I who dress 
so simply always—burst upon her in this 
unique Spanish costume with its wide, 
soft yellow skirt so airy that it spreads or 
clings with every motion, now outlining 
the supple limbs, now falling away from 
dainty ankles that peep out beneath full 
lace petticoats. Then these gold bronze 
slippers with their clicking heels—it 
makes one merry just to hear them, and 
ah! the crowning glory! this velvet 
jacket, clasped across the breast, makes 
the neck fairer by contrast, and worn 
without a blouse displays the throat, the 
gently swelling bosom to perfection. 

See, if one lifts an arm the contours 
of the bust, waist, hips are beautiful ; if 
one lets it fall, the arm itself in all its 
graceful curves, from waist to dimpled 
shoulder, is a study for an artist. And 
then the head well poised—so. 

What, fifteen minutes yet? Surely the 
clock is standing still, or else my trem 
bling fingers make but slow work of dress- 
ing. Now then, my hair! It looks best 
in a loose knot, low at the back—so. 
Ah! yes, Florini’s day is over, Maria. 
With that color, those radiant, sparkling 
eyes you never appeared so handsome. 

Was that a step? His step? 

jah! it is the artist on the second 
floor. All these foolish heart beats for 
an artist ! 

Where are the castanets ? I must have 
motion, life ; must dance off this excite 
ment or I shall dash into the street in 
search of him and spoil all. ‘The Car- 

















dinal is right, one must not be too eager ; 
a touch of coquetry, a -pretty pout, that 
is the way to win them back. No tears no 
reproaches to-night—oh ! no, we will be 
gay, glad, drunk with the joy of loving— 

Was that not his voice, outside 2 

Kight minutes still to nine, eight min- 
utes of suspense, and then— 

The striking of the clock set my pulses 
bounding more tumultuously than ever. 

What if heshould not come! Ignorant 
of the Cardinal’s intention, might he not 
fear to trust himself in my presence ? 
The idea shot like an arrow to my inner- 
most consciousness and thrilled me 
through and through with its flattering 
suggestions. Involuntarily, I took the 
castanets between my fingers, and stand- 
ing before the long mirror, swung myself 
into the first slow movement of the Car- 
men dance, humming softly to the ac- 
companiment of the clicking castanets, 
bending now to this side, now to that, 
with the undulating freedom of a figure 
untrammeled by stays or rigid whale- 
bone. It is a most voluptuous measure, 
and I threw all my heart into it, enam- 
ored of my own parted lips and the deep 
fringes that just escaped falling over eyes 
that looked, but were not sleepy. 

At this point the arms stretch upward, 
upward, slowly upward and outward, 
then nearer to the head, which is bent 
back until the swaying body just escapes 
the floor. 

Not a man in the vast audience at La 
Scala but will follow with bated breath 
the tense, strained attitude, the moment- 
ary hush of castanets that marks the end 
of this sensuous first half of Carmen's 
dance. Then with the bound of a pan- 
ther rushing to meet its mate, with the 
wild crash of an imaginary orchestra to 
urge me on, I plunge into a mad deliri- 
ous whirl. The gauzy yellow silk rises 
and falls, floats almost to my shoulders, 
and wraps me in a golden shroud. Quick, 
excited strokes my brass-encircled heels 
beat on the floor, faster and faster ring 
the castanets—I am all disheveled— 
breathless-— 

Hark! another step—it draws nearer. 
His step, my God! and at my door. 


IN BLUE AND SCARLET. 
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‘* Come in.”’ 

What with the violent exercise and the 
emotions that swept over me at this 
meeting, my tremblings limbs would 
scarcely bear me up. 1 dared not raise 
my eyes lest he should read too soon 
in them the love that swelled my heart to 
bursting. All the well-framed sentences 
which I had spent the day composing 
forsook me, and left me stranded there, 
without a word that could express a wel- 
come. But speak I must. 

** Signor—’’ 

‘* Maria !’’ 

‘* Edouardo ! mine !”’ 

The blood surged to my brain in such 
tumultuous wise, that blind and groping, 
I swerved and would have fallen had he 
not caught and gently led me to the sofa, 
where I sat dazed but supremely blest 
that he knelt at my side. 

3eyond that half unconscious greeting, 
not a word had passed between us, but 
now I wound my arms around his neck 
and drew his head down to my breast, 
pressing my cheek against the little waves 
that cluster round his temple. 

How long we remained thus I do not 
know. I had forgot why he was there. 
Enough for me that once more my eyes 
could rest upon his face, my heart beat 
against his. The world was new created 
and these four walls were our garden of 
Eden, wherein no man might enter, nor 
could a thousand Luciters more beautiful 
than the morning, seduce my thoughts 
from this my other self whom God had 
made for me. Softly I breathed into his 
ear, 

*¢ Edouardo, soul of my soul.”’ 

Like one awakened from a dream he 
unclasped my hands and started to his 
feet. 

‘« Maria, I havesworn. Do not touch 
me, carissima! I cannot haveitso. Tell 
me why you have sent for me, and let 
me go.”’ 

I, too, had left the sofa in a moment, 
and stood confronting him with my back 
toward the door. My hair already loos- 
ened, uncoiled itself and fell, covering 
me like a mantle to the knees. 

‘‘“You must not leave me now,”’ I 
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cried. ‘* Youshall not ! Hear me, Edou- 
ardo mio. ‘The Cardinal himself bids 
me tell you that he withdraws the prom- 
ise he exacted.” You are free, my be- 
loved, free to come to me—’’ 

I held out my arms. In an instant his 
were around me. I felt myself lifted 
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from the floor in a mad embrace, re- 
leased. 
‘« Edouardo !”’ 
An echo of my own cry was the only 
answer. 
Alone, worse, worse than alone ! 
* ok * * *K 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


FLOWERS: 


BY EBEN E. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
NE of the most popular of all flowers 
at the present time is the Chrysan- 
themum. 

Years ago it was cultivated by our 
grandmothers under the name of Arte- 
misia. ‘Then there were but two colors 
in cultivation, yellow and white. About 


adozen years ago florists took the plant 
in hand, and since then the varieties 
have been so increased that there are 
hundreds of desirable ones for sale by 
This is the most popular 


our florists. 
flower of the Japanese people, also of 
the Chinese, who have carried its gultiva- 
tion to great perfection, and very many 
of our most beautiful kinds have come 
from the Flowery Kingdom. 

There are several reasons why this 
flower is popular. It is very easily 
grown. It will give satisfaction under 
very ordinary treatment, unlike most 
flowers. It comes in such infinite variety 
that the most exacting taste can be satis- 
fied. After blooming the plants can be 
put away in the cellar or under the stage 
of a greenhouse until spring with perfect 
safety, and this is something that cannot 
be done with most plants. It requires 
only ordinary treatment, though it de- 
mands that that treatment shall be given 
thoroughly. And lastly, it costs so little 
that any one can afford it. 

Perhaps I have neglected to give the 
principal reason why it is so popular after 
all. It blooms at a time when there are 
very few other flowers to be had. Its 
season is at its height in November and 
December, though some varieties bloom 
in October, and some of the late sorts 
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REXFORD. 


prolong the show till January. Coming 
at a time when it is difficult to obtain 
other flowers in profusion, and blooming, 
as it does, with such wonderful freedom, 
it is not to be wondered at that it attracts 
the attention of the flower-lover. Per- 
haps it would not be as popular as it ‘is 
if it had plenty of rivalry. Still it 
would be popular because of its great 
beauty if it came into bloom at the time 
of Roses. 

In order to grow this plant well you 
must have a rich soil for it, as it isa 
great eater, and it wants rich food. In- 
deed, after a plant becomes well estab- 
lished you can hardly make its soil too 
rich. It delights in old, well-rotted cow 
manure, mixed with loam. 

If you have old plants, separate the 
roots in spring, and an independent 
plant can be made of each portion sent 
up from the base of the plant. Do this 
as early in the season as possible. 

Use small pots until the plants get well 
started. ‘Then shift to larger ones. 

This shifting is of the greatest im- 
portance, as a Chrysanthemum suffers by 
becoming root-bound. Indeed, if this 
happens during the first three or four 
months of its growth it seldom recovers. 
So be sure to shift as soon as you see 
that the roots fill the soil. ‘Ten and 
twelve-inch pots are not too large for 
well-grown specimens to bloom in. 

Another very important item is water- 
ing. If suffered to get dry, a plant is 
severely injured. It will live, it is true 
—indeed, it is almost impossible to kill a 
Chrysanthemum—but quite likely it will 
be spoilt for flowering. If: it has any 
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flowers they will be pretty sure to be 
small and inferior in all ways. Make it 
a point to water your plants every day, 
and thoroughly—so much so that some 
water will run out through the hole in 
the bottom of the pot. In hot, dry mid- 
summer weather it may even be necessary 
to water them twice a day. You need 
not be afraid of giving them too much. 
No Chrysanthemum growing in an ordi- 
nary pot was ever harmed by over-water- 
ing, I think. 

‘Training should begin while the plant 
is young. Do you want it to grow in 
shrubby form? Then follow the instruc- 
tions given in the last number of this 
Magazine for growingthe Abutilon in 
this shape. If a tree form is pre- 
ferred you can easily gratify your 
taste by carrying out the instruc- 
tions given for growing the Abuti- 
lon in that manner. No plant is 
more tractable. It is well to tie 
the stalk of tree-shaped specimens 
to a stout stake, as they are brittle 
and easily broken. 

Do no pinching back after the 
middle of August, or you will in- 
terfere with the preparations for 
blooming. 

As soon as buds appear begin to 
give semi-weekly applications of 
liquid manure. 

It will be necessary, at the 
North, to bring plants into the 
house before they are in bloom, 
on account of our severely cold 
nights, but if possible, put them 
in a room in which there is no fire, 
as they do much better in a cool 
room. In very warm rooms they 
are short-lived. 

3e sure to see that they are free 
from insects when brought in. If 
not, they will soon be covered with 
the aphis. If you find any on them, 
put them in some room that can 
be shut up tightly, and subject them 
to a thorough fumigation with tobacco 
smoke. Put live coals in an iron kettle 
and over them scatter dampened tobacco, 
the coarser the better. This will make a 
dense smoke about the plants, and destroy 
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all aphides if they are confined in it for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. After remov- 
ing the plants from the fumigating room, 
jar them well to dislodge all insects that 
may be stupefied by the effects of the 
tobacco smoke, and syringe them well 
with clear water. 

There are several classes of the Chrys- 
anthemum, illustrations of which are 
given with this article. ‘The earliest to 
come into bloom are the Pompones, 
small, very double little flowers, regular 
in form, and borne so profusely that a 
plant seems literally covered with them. 
The Chinese sorts are more regular in 
outline than the Japanese, and, to my 
mind, much more desirable, but many 
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prefer the fantastic forms of the Japanese 
section, with their fringy, tasselly petals, 
whorled and twisted in most striking and 
peculiar forms. 

The cut of the new Incurved variety 
shows the form of that class whose petals 
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curl in toward the centre of the flower, 
making it almost globular in shape. This 
is a most beautiful class. 


ROSES. 


No flower will ever succeed in driving 
the Rose from its throne. It is the queen 
of all flowers, by universal consent. The 
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JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Lily may rival it, but it fails to win its 
way to the heart as the Rose does. We 
admire Lilies, but we love the Rose. 

I have been asked to say something 
about the Hybrid Perpetuals and explain 
what they are. They are called hybrids 
because they are the result of hybridiz- 
ing different varieties. They have in 
them the blood of some of the summer 


bloomers and of some of the ever-bloom- 
ers. This union gives a class that blooms 
most profusely in early summer, and at 
intervals after that, during the season. 
They are termed perpetuals, and from 
this many get the idea that they ought 
to bloom constantly, but the term is a 
misnomor. In order to secure flowers 
from most varieties after 
the production of the first 
crop, the plants must have 
peculiar treatment. The 
soil must be made very 
rich, and the growth of 
the season must be short- 
ened in at least a third. 
This induces a fresh pro- 
duction of branches, and 
on these flowers will be 
borne, though never free- 
ly. But the lover of the 
Rose will willingly go to 
a great deal of trouble to 
secure one good flower, 
and the few blossoms that 
we get from these so-called 
Perpetuals in fall are so 
large and perfect that we 
cannot afford to do with- 
out them. 

One of the most popu- 
lar Roses ever grown is the General 
Jacqueminot, an illustration of which 
is given herewith. It is of the rich 
velvety crimson, large and perfect in 
form, and beautiful in bud or in ex- 
panded flower. It is a grand Rose, 
and no garden is complete without 
it. It is forced extensively for sale 
in winter, and it brings high prices, 
and those who can afford them 
always feel that they have got their 
money’s worth. 

Another standard old variety is Mag- 
na Charta. This is a dark, rich Rose, 
shading into carmine. It is wonderfully 
sweet, as is the General Jacqueminot. It 
is one of the freest fall bloomers, and on 
this account it deserves a place in all col- 
lections. It is of exquisite form, and 
very double. 

Perhaps the best white variety of this 
class is Perfection des Blanches. Cer- 
tainly it is one of the surest to bloom in 
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autumn. It is not a large flower, but it 
blooms in clusters, and is very beau- 
tiful. 

Though classed as hardy, most of our 
Hybrid Perpetuals are really wot hardy. 
They will generally die down to the 
roots if not protected, at the North. I 
keep some of my plants alive to the ex- 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

DAPHNE Oporata.—Mrs. Wilson 
Nolan.—The Daphne is an old house 
and green-house plant that has dropped 
out of notice for some reason. It is sel- 


dom met with nowadays, though it is de- 
serving a place in all collections. It 
grows in shrubby form, or can be trained 


NEW INCURVED. 


tremity of the branches by laying them 
down on the ground and putting sods 
over them. Or they can be laid down, 
sticks or boards laid across them to hold 
them in place, and covered with ever- 
green branches. But the ideal covering 
is leaves. Put these on to the depth of 
a foot and your Roses will come through 
in fine condition. 


asatree. It has pretty, shining foliage. 
Its flowers are white, small, and borne in 
clusters on the tips of the branches. 
They are very fragrant. It is grown to 
the best advantage in a rather cool room. 
I think you can find this plant at John 
Saul’s, Washington, D. C. 

HyAcINTHS AFTER BLOOMING.—Sev- 
eral Inquirers.—Do not disturb the Hy- 
acinth. Let it remain in the beds for 
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two or three years. When you notice 
that a great many young plants seem to 
be growing about the old ones, take the 
bulbs and separate them. You are mis- 
taken in thinking that the bulbs ought to 
be taken up every year, after blooming. It 
is the same with the Tulip. 

Hoya Not Bioominc.—Mrs. S. A. 
F.—This correspondent writes that she 
has a Hoya that is growing well, but it 
does not bloom. The plant is seven 
years old. What shall she do to it to 


make it bloom? I do not know how to 


GENERAL JACQUEMINOT, 


hasten the production of flowers. It 
often takes this plant a long time to be- 
come what a gardener calls ‘‘ well estab- 
lished.’’ In other words, it is frequently 
some years before it gets ready to bloom, 
notwithstanding the fact that it may make 
a vigorous growth each season. If it is 
healthy, let it take its time. As soon as it 
is in proper condition it will bloom. It 
must be its own best judge about that. 
Do not disturb it in any way. Give only 
enough water to keep the soil moist, and 
keep it in a warm place. 

THE AGAPANTHUS.—Miss H.—This is 
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a fleshy rooted plant, having foliage 
something like that of the Amaryllis, 
though generally narrower, and not as 
strong. In spring and summer it sends up 
flower stalks to a height of two or three 
feet, crowned with clusters of lily-shaped 
flowers. The individual flowers are about 
two inches in length, and an inch across. 
There will be fifty, sixty, or seventy, of 
these in a cluster, and the effect is very 
fine, when they are expanded. ‘There 
are two varieties. One is a porcelain blue 
striped with white. The other is pure 
white. It isan evergreen plant—that 
is, it continues to grow the year 
round, though it can be wintered in 
the cellar safely. It likes consider- 
able water but does not seem to care 
for much sunshine. A well grown 
specimen is very pleasing. Give it 
ordinary loam, with some sand mixed 
in. Drain the pots well, and shift to 
larger sizes as soon as the roots fill 
the old one. 

WEIGELIAS.—I. N. N.—This is a 
shrub, not a house plant, as you im- 
agine. It grows to be five and six 
feet high, and as many across. In 
June and July it-is almost covered 
with beautiful flowers. Some varie- 
ties are white, others rose colored, 
and a late sort is bright red. This is 
one of the best of al! shrubs for 
Northern use, as it is perfectly hardy 
all through the Northern States. It 
requires no protection in winter. 

YELLOW FLOWER WANTED FOR 
WINTER UsE.—Miss S. T. T. F.— 
This correspondent wants to know 
if there is a really good winter 

bloomer that has yellow flowers. Yes, 
several of them. One of the best is 
Streptosolen. This plant is of half- 
climbing, half-drooping habit, often 
reaching a height of five and six feet. 
Its flowers are borne in clusters. They 
are shaped like those of Browallia Elata. 
In color they are a bright orange shaded 
with cinnabar. A fine plant of Strep- 
tosolen is always sure to be greatly ad- 
mired when in full bloom. It is easily 
grown. Plant in loam and sand, water 
about as you would a geranium, and give 
ita sunny window to growin. Linum 
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“*fryginum is another good winter bloomer, 
and one of the finest yellow flowers I 
know of. It is as showy as the Alla- 
manda, which it resembles in shape and 
color so much that it is often taken to 
be a member of that very aristocratic 
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of the other and better known Jasmines. 
Jasmine Auranticum is another member 
of this popular family, but not climbing 
in habit. It produces dense clusters of 
tubular orange flowers, which show to 
fine effect among the foliage. A few 
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family. The old garden Nasturtium isa 
good winter bloomer. Many varieties of 
itare a bright yellow, though the scarlet 
sorts are richer in color. A good climbing 
yellow flower is Jasmine Revolutum. It 
has star-shaped flowers, in clusters, and 
has all the rich fragrance characteristic 


yellow flowering plants light up a window- 
garden wonderfully, and one or two 


should always be included. Othonna 
Crassifolia is a fine plant for baskets, 
with single yellow flowers resembling 
those of the Dandelion in shape and 
color, but lacking in size and fullness. 


EVENING. 
HE shadows fall and day is done ; 
The moon in balance with the sun 
Swings up into the eastern skies, 
As down into the western mist 
Plunges the sun, to veil his eyes 
In glowing seas of amethyst.—FREDERICK A. BISBEE. 














A SCHOOL OF FICTION. 


BY OUR CRITICS. 


The editors of this department will be glad to 
receive communications and suggestions from those 
interested in the subject, and to answer questions. 
All communications should be addressed to Editors 
of School of Fiction, ARTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE, 
532 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE readers of the School of Fiction 
may remember a letter in the first 
(November) number from Andrew E. 
Watrous, in which he expresses grave 
doubts as to the advisability of encour- 
aging young writers to flood an already 
overflowing market with their wares. 
Within a few days a member of the staff 
of Harper Bros., enlarging to us upon the 
same theme, advanced the opinion that 
editors, if they give advice at all, should 
rather crush than foster literary aspira- 
tions, except where an author shows at the 
outset unmistakable ability. While we 
must acknowledge that both these gentle- 
men are right in advocating, as a means 
of gaining a livelihood, any handicraft, 
rather than persistent and fruitless efforts 
to squeeze blood from a literary turnip, 
yet many good writers would never have 
found their way to popularity and com- 
parative financial success had they suf- 
fered themselves to be discouraged at the 
beginning of their career. 

All this has been said before in this 
department, and is only repeated now as 
preliminary to the statement that the 
School of Fiction has proved to us how 
a little painstaking may transform a poor 
story into a good one. 

‘¢Old Mére Pensai’’ came to us crude 
in design, careless in execution. We 
hesitated about holding out a hope of 
improvement. Its publication in the 
March number of this Magazine has 
brought the young author deserved praise 
from competent critics, who pronounce 
it ‘a little gem.’’ ‘* Mother Nail’’ and 
‘Sara Munro”’ are other instances of 
the magical effect of a touch here, an 
elimination there. Indeed, although the 
school has been in existence for only 
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eight months, each month a criticised 
story has come back to us so improved 
by judicious corrections that we were 
glad to accept what was originally un- 
worthy of a place in these columns. 
The reverse of the picture, unfortunately, 
shows ten, twenty, perhaps fifty ‘*re- 
jected’’ to one ‘“‘available,’’ and many 
a pang it costs us to say, ‘‘ Give it up! 
you'll never make a writer.’’ The ques- 


tion is shall we say this to the author of 


“MRS. WARD’S JOURNEY.” 


There is a plausibility, even a reality 
in the way Mrs. Ward’s adventures are 
presented to us, quite remarkable if the 
narrator is so young as the letter accom- 
panying her MS. would seem to indicate. 
On the other hand, certain scenes display 
a lack of experience almost laughable, as 
where the physician-in-chief berates his 
assistant for a mistaken diagnosis. ‘The 
abused gentleman accepts the scolding, 
swallows it more obediently than he 
would swallow a dose of jalap, whereas 
in real life Dr. True would probably 
have dealt his superior a blow with: the 
disastrous results that followed the Paris- 
ian’s attempts ‘‘ to tache Frinch in Killa- 
loe.”’ It was most unprofessional, too, 
for Dr. King to declare to a layman his 
wish that ‘‘*some one would cane Dr. 
True,”’ the spiritless subordinate. 

So much for faults of plot and charac 
ter. Certain inelegancies of diction are 
even more apparent, and less excusable. 

‘*She was a pretty woman, and her 
beauty won the heart of Mr. Ward the 
first time he met her, being wo years 
previous.”’ 

Far simpler: and better would it be 
to say: ‘‘Her beauty had won Mr. 
Ward’s heart two years before, at their 
first meeting.’’ 

‘* He said he should always have a pleas- 
ant remembrance of the time passed in 
her society, although so brief.”’ 

Substitute: ‘* He said he should always 
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remember with pleasure the short time 
passed in her society,’’ etc. 

‘“‘Mr. Clyde and wife rose to go’’ is 
perhaps a shade less objectionable than 
‘*Mr. Clyde and lady,’’ although both 
belong to the world of ‘‘gents’’ who 
‘keep company with young ladies.’’ 
Such an expression is only permissible 
in a tale where the words fall from the 
lips of a person unaccustomed to the 
class of society into which Mr. and Mrs. 
Clyde were born. 

We advise the author of ‘*‘ Mrs. Ward’s 
Journey’’ to lay it aside for a time. 
Later she may find it worth while to re- 
vise a story, which is not without its good 
points. a 

“A SCRIBBLER’S LUCK ” 

Is another discourager of literary ambi- 
tion. It reads like a bit of personal ex- 
perience, a pathetically humorous record 
of repeated failure, which the writer can- 
not understand, and which she, with 
serio-comic injustice, attributes to every 
cause but the right one. 

‘« Two years and three months since,”’ 
she says, ‘‘ 1 became a professional writer 
and devoted myself to the production of 
manuscripts, which were consigned to the 
mails with equal regularity, save when the 
difficulty of providing for the enormous 
consumption of postage stamps caused a 
temporary interruption to their travel.”’ 

The variety of subjects in the manu- 
scripts ‘* produced’’ may be _ inferred 
from the fact that they were distributed 
among the comic papers, the agricultural 
and domestic journals, the fashion maga- 
zines, the literary and juvenile publica- 
tions, and the daily newspapers. 

‘*T have written yards of articles upon 
all sorts of subjects,’’ is her frank avowal, 
‘‘how to make children attractive’’ 
(though the author had no children), 
‘‘ window gardening,’’ ‘‘ household econ- 
omy,’’ ‘‘ care of invalids,’’ ‘‘ sanitary sci- 
ence,’’ and so on ad infinitum. 

The returns during the year for such 
productiveness have been to say the least 
inadequate. 

Cash receipts nine dollars and a half. 

Twenty journals have paid for contri- 
butions in subscriptions which the pro- 
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fessional writer estimates to be worth, as 
waste paper, about z/. 

Compensation in some cases has come 
in the still less tangible form of promises, 
these last, sad to say, being mostly from 
religious weeklies. Altogether the gen- 
eral outlook is not cheering. 

Now, the most unprejudiced person 
must allow that not ill-tempered editors, 
lack of principle in religious journals, 
nor even the proverbial absence of humor 
in the comic papers can be held respon- 
sible for all this. A superficial reading of 
‘*A Scribbler’s Luck ’’ would convinceany 
unbiassed judge that the fault lies nearer 
home. No periodical of good standing 
would accept this paper as it is. Second- 
rate magazines gather material where they 
may. If they could afford to pay for the 
best they would immediately rise to the 
first rank, and the ‘‘ scribbler’’ would fall 
out of their columns. For, mark certain 
slovenly passages scattered through a 
really bright article: 

‘« Literature is ovxe of the occupations 
in which the number intending to belong 
to ¢heir ranks, is much larger than the 
number actually in ¢hem.”’ 

Here is another not strictly ungram- 
matical, but slipshod and badly punctu- 
ated : 

‘*] learned to my sorrow that the 
large number of periodicals mentioned in 
a book that professes to give the names 
of journals that pay for contributions 
either do not vay or have suspe: ded 
publication.”’ 

Not once in speaking of a perscn or 
of persons does the writer use the proper 
pronouns, who, or whom. - Zhat’’ in- 
variably takes the place of ‘*who’’ end 
‘*which ;’’ more than once it is repeated 
three or four times in half a dozen lines. 

It is a matter for regret that a paper 
containing real humor, carefully and 
gracefully written in the first few pages 
had not continued up to its own best 
level. Patiently worked out to the end, 
it would undoubtedly have found a place 
in this Magazine. 


“OUR ENGLISHMAN ” 
Is an agreeable fellow who affords two 
pretty girls amusement during a summer 
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outing, but nothing is recorded of him 
in the manuscript before us sufficiently 
distinctive to secure him a footing in a 
magazine. 

The sketch, though well written, is 
over long and consequently as_ nearly 
tiresome as anything pertaining to the 
charming sisters ‘‘ Louise and myself,’’ 
could be. — 

We have received at this office, di- 
rected to the editors of the ‘‘School of 
Fiction,’’ a manuscript without the ad- 
dress, signed with a fictitious name, and 
in the most undecipherable chirography 
we have ever encountered in a pretty 
long experience of bad handwriting. By 
‘‘ bad ’’ we do not mean vulgar, but fin- 
icky and almost illegible. If contribu- 
tors realized the influence of a clear hand, 
or better still of type-written copy, they 
would from motives of policy alone put 
their articles into as good shape as pos- 
sible. Having wrestled long (not pa- 
tiently) with 


“THE RED LIGHT,” 


having evolved from words that on first 
reading looked like ‘‘ The Parish paper 


possessed fun & harms for me,’’ the 
more natural sentiment ‘‘ few charms for 
me,’’ we gradually picked out a rather 
pretty little French story of the sudden 
conversion, through supernatural agen- 
cies, of a village coquette who really was 
not so very bad, since she was guilty of 
nothing worse than making faces at a 
priest because he preached continually 
Death and Hell, when the young beauty 
wanted to close her ears against such 
horrors. There is a little too much de- 
tail about the statues in the graveyard. 
The impression left upon the reader is of 
a dream rather than a hallucination, but 
the change produced in a song—terrible 
as it proceeds from the lips of avenging, 
pursuing marble men and women, full of 
blessed consolation when sung by a choir 
of beloved dead in the great empty 
church—that is well done. 

How is it that ove can reach just so far 
and no further, while another grasps 
without difficulty everything that goes to 
the perfecting of his story ? 
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In ‘‘The Red Light ’’ something is 
wanting. Perhaps the author is not fully 
in touch with her subject! She tells the 
tale too much as a mere outsider—from 
the heights. It is less an inspiration 
than a study, morea sketch than either. 

Strangely enough out ofsix manuscripts 
set aside for criticism this month, three 
had to do with misdirected energies, and 
three with insanity. 

There is first an unjust incarceration 
in an asylum, second, a fright, producing 
primarily brain fever, which blanches the 
sufferer’s hair, and leaves her what our 
English cousins call ‘‘an innocent,” 
whose simple life is thereafter devoted to 
good works among the peasantry in a lit- 
tle French hamlet, while the third and 
best, treats of a case of combined hypo- 
chondria and hereditary monomania. 


“THE RED SPIDER” 

In essentials needs no criticism. It is 
artistically suggestive rather than broadly 
defined, and in the earlier parts so inter- 
esting that the School was at first dis- 
posed to advocate its acceptance without 
comment. In the author’s interest, how- 
ever, we think it better to indicate two 
points where it could be improved, ata 
trifling cost of time and labor. 

1st. There is nothing about David to 
imbue the reader with the idea of a ven- 
omous or spiteful nature, although stress 
is laid upon his outer man in a few effec- 
tive words. 

2d. When the motto beside Jabez’s 
bed is overrun by the sick man’s red 
enemies, when these in turn assume 
human forms, who reproach him for his 
usurious methods, the author is tempted 
to attack too vigorously a conscience so 
hardened by repeated sins that no fleet- 
ing vision of loving and injured woman- 
hood could possibly have softened it. If 
the story just there were abridged, if ter- 
ror rather than love were made the reason 
for Jabez’s change of plan on settlement 
day, it would seem more natural and more 
weird. 

Throughout this portion of the tale 
the words ‘‘the old man”’ are repeated 
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incessantly, wnen the Christian and sur- 
name might be used alternately as a 
relief to the monotony. 

3d. The final catastrophe is unworthy 
of a good story. But how to make it 
better? By way of a hint, why should 
not the end come through David as nurse 
and dispenser of nourishment and physic ! 
It would be more in keeping with the 


“HOW SHE LOST THREE YEARS” 
Isa pleasantly written, but not very novel 
account of a young woman whose false 
pride allows her to accept what is offered 
her in the way of pupils for a village 
school, although she cannot find courage 
to seek them for students of her beloved 
art. The years were not lost, however, 
since experience taught her that true pride 


story and the characters. lies in a reversal of her first method. 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. 


BY EDWARD A. OLDHAM. 


N many an obscure silvan nook remote, 
Far from the sordid thing the world calls fame, 
Lives many a Milton, grand, inglorious, mute, 
Of honest heart and unpretending name. 


No gnawing care disturbs his life’s routine, 
Or robs it of its treasured sweet content ; 

No sudden woe, like Alpine torrent’s rush, 
Drowns out his joy with heartless mad intent. 


No purple dreams of freighted argosies 
From Orient isles, amid the ocean’s swell, 
No perfumed visions wreathed in lotus leaves, 
E’er come to make his earthly heaven a hell. 


No thought of gilded joys or pampered ease 
Carves on his face the furrows of decay, 

Nor bends the back with Time’s decrepit step, 
Nor spoils his life, nor streaks his hair with gray. 


Ambition, curséd passion of the race, 
Sings not to him her Lorelian song, 

No ghost-like ‘‘ might-have-been ”’ laughs him to scorn, 
Nor haunts his footsteps as he plods along. 


His cheeks are ruddy with the glow of health, 
A cheery smile beams ever on his face ; 
He goes through life in his own quiet way, 
With gladsome heart and firm, unfalt’ring pace. 








CAPTAIN BOB'S LAST CIGAR. 
BY LUCIUS GOSS. : 


APTAIN BOB TURNER’S militia 
company of youngsters had voted 

to spend the glorious Fourth at home ; 
that is, they had decided to enjoy the 
day marching and otherwise ‘‘ celebra- 
ting’ in and around the village instead 
of going to the big gathering at the 
county seat, nearly eighteen miles away. 
The programme as agreed upon by the 


boys was as follows: A parade through 
all the streets of the village, commencing 
at 1o o’clock in the forenoon ; manual- 
of-arms practice in front of the store at 
11, followed by an indefinite ‘‘ leave of 
absence ’’ (these were Captain Bob’s own 


words) for dinner—which was not 
to be a picnic, but only the usual 
noonday meal, eaten at the respective 
homes of the members of the com- 
pany. And at about 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon, the company were to 
form ranks and ‘escort the cannon’”’ 
(Captain Bob’s own words again) to 
’*Squire Turner’s creek-bottom pasture, 
down by the bridge, for ‘‘ artillery prac- 
tice.’’ ‘‘ Father said we might go there,’’ 
was Captain Bob’s explanation. 

The militia company was made up of 
village and country boys ranging in age 
from ten to sixteen years, and consisted 
of the captain, three lieutenants, five ser- 
geants, ten corporals, one drummer, and 
three privates. Captain Bob also offici- 
ated as chief of artillery, not so much by 
reason of his fitness for the position as 
because of his ownership of the cannon, 
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a piece of ordnance which the village 
blacksmith had fashioned out of a section 
of iron pipe, a foot or so in length, one 
end of which had been strengthened by 
welding on several pieces of sheet iron— 
the whole being mounted on a small, 
queer-looking gun-carriage, with spoke- 
less wooden wheels. 

At the time of the election of the com- 
pany’s officers, Bob Turner had urged, 
in addition to his ownership of the can- 
non, such personal claims as he fancied 
would secure the much-coveted captaincy, 
for he was an ambitious lad. 

**T tell you what, boys,’’ said he, ‘if 
you'll make me captain I’ll wear, every 
drill-day, my grandfather’s sword which 
he carried in the war of 1812; and 
I'll have a regular officer’s hat—Aunt 
Judy knows how to fix it out—with regular 
horse-hair plumes and everything—all in 
regular style, you know. And then, be- 
side all that, I'll have considerable red 
flannel about me.’’ 

At this the boys burst out laughing. 
and one of them asked Bob if he expected 
to bundle up his throat if it got sore from 
shouting orders while in command of the 
company. 

‘*Oh! you know very well what I mean. 
I’ll have red flannel in stripes sewed on 
my pants, and on my coat-sleeves—all in 
regular style, you know.”’ 

As Bob was by no means unpopular 
among his comrades, his arguments were 
listened to with interest, and finally the 
cannon, the hat, the grandfather’s sword, 
and the promised red flannel carried the 
day, and the lad, to his great joy, was 
duly elected captain. 

** All of ’em officers but three,’’ said 
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the village wag, after the company had 
organized ; ‘‘an’ th’ three privates’ll 
soon git brevetted f’r bravery on ‘the 
battle-field before the campaign’s over 
with.”’ 

Every Saturday afternoon, through the 
spring and early summer, the boys drilled 
diligently and patiently ‘‘ according to 
Hardee,’’ with wooden guns of the 
most primitive pattern. Their evolutions 
were of the simplest sort, and their uni- 
forms were as various as the fancies of 
the wearers. The three privates, with 
numerous stripes and buttons supplied 
what they lacked in official importance, 
and decked themselves out to such a 
degree that it was hard to say whether 
the company were all non-commissioned 
officers or all ‘‘ high privates’’—of the 
front rank, for there was no rear. The 
cannon seldom cut a figure in the drill 
beyond that of being dragged along, 
here and there, somewhat awkwardly, by 
one of the lieutenants—which was not, it 
must be admitted, exactly ‘‘ according 
to Hardee.’’ 

The Fourth came in all the splendor 


of a hot, cloudless July day, and the 
boys’ military programme was carried out 
to the letter as far along as the middle 


of the afternoon. Captain Bob con- 
ducted himself like a veteran commander, 
and did honor to the occasion in a loose- 
fitting uniform of light gray material. 
His blouse was gayly decorated according 
to promise, with ‘‘ considerable red flan- 
nel,’’ while several knots of blue ribbon 
added to its somewhat fantastic appear- 
ance, making a strange contrast to the 
simplicity of the grandfather’s sword 
which was carried at the young captain’s 
side. 

All through the parade and drill the 
lieutenants did their duty like brave men 
and true, while the sergeants, the cor- 
porals, and the three privates ‘shoul- 
dered arms, supported arms, and charged 
the bayonet ’’ until they were fairly cov- 
ered with glory and road-dust. And all 
the while the rat-tat-tat-tat of the drum- 
mer thrilled every young soldier with pa- 
triotism and a sense of the ‘‘ pomp and 
circumstance ’’ of war. 

Half-past three in the afternoon found 
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the company and such spectators as had 
ventured forth in spite of the heat of the 
sun in the shade of two wide-spreiding 
elms which stood on the bank of the 
creek, in ’Squire Turner’s pasture, down 
by the bridge, a quarter of a mile distant 
from the village. The cannon had been 
fired a score of times without accident, 
owing to the precaution of placing it un- 
der the immediate supervision of an old 
crippled ex-soldier. This had been done 
as a matter of prudence, in deference to 
the wishes of such parents as did not 
think it safe to allow the cannon to be 
fired under the thoughtless management 
of a company of boys. 

‘*This is the last load o’ powder,’’ 
said the lad who had charge of the am- 
munition. 

‘‘ Then ram down plenty o’ waddin’,’’ 
suggested another boy, ‘‘an’ let’s have a 
big bang to wind up with.” 

‘*Here’s a piece o’ my old handker- 
cher to help fill ’er up—here, let me put 
it in,’’ said private Tom Piper ; and suit- 
ing the action to the word he crammed 
the rag into the muzzle. No one but 
himself knew that he at the same time 
slyly contrived to slip into the mouth of 
the cannon a piece of iron bolt, some 
three ‘nches long, which was, of course, 
rammed home along with the piece of 
handkerchief. The bolt fitted to a nicety, 
and Tom drew back in breathless expec- 
tation io note the result of an experiment 
he had carried in his mind for a long 
time. He wanted, badly, to know how 
the cannon would shoot, and this was his 
opportunity. 

**Stand back for 
Captain Bob. 

‘*No, hold on!’’ interrupted one of 
the lieutenants. ‘‘ If this is the last load, 
captain, hadn’t we better keep it to fire 
off later in the evening, when we are all 
about ready to quit and go home ?’’ 

‘*That’s a good idea, lieutenant. 
Halt—cease firing !’’ said Captain Bob. 

The boys gathered together, and after 
a short consultation it was suggested 
that : 

‘*Some one make up a pony purse an’ 
buy some more powder.”’ 

This plan was warmly seconded by 


firing !’’ shouted 
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several of the boys who were anxious to 
prolong the day’s fun. Private Tom 
Piper was in favor of shooting off the 
cannon at once, and then letting the 
crowd go home. The old soldier said he 
couldn’t stay with the boys a great while 
longer, but, however, he would not in- 
terfere with any plan that might be 
agreed upon. 

A collection was taken and soon 
enough pennies were contributed to pay 
for ‘‘two bits’ worth o’ gunpowder.’’ 
Captain Bob generously offered to go to 
the village store and make the necessary 
purchase, and unbuckling his belt he left 
his military trappings in care of a com- 
rade. The truth was the thought had 
entered the young captain’s head that it 
would be a fine thing to close his official 
day’s work with a few man-like whiffs at 
a cigar—-captains in the army smoked, 
of course they did—-and why not he, too 
—‘‘in regular style, you know ?”’ 

The storekeeper put up the required 
package of gunpowder, and then handed 
Captain Bob a loose bunch of | fire- 


crackers, saying in a joking way: 


‘‘Here’s something for the boys to 
load their muskets with. It’s a package 
that has got unwrapped, somehow; you 
can carry them in your pocket and give 
them to the boys with my regards. And 
be sure you tell them to be careful when 
it comes to touching ’em off.’’ 

Captain Bob tucked away the bunch of 
crackers in one pocket of his blouse and 
put the package of powder in the other. 
Next he bought a five-cent cigar, which 
he lighted before starting out, and then 
turned to rejoin his company. 

‘¢ You had best bea leetle bit careful,’’ 
warned the storekeeper ; ‘‘ lighted cigars 
and gunpowder don’t get along together 
very well, you know.”’ 

Captain Bob made no reply, but left 
the store holding a high head, and puff- 
ing out the cigar smoke in grand style. 
As he neared the waiting crowd at the 
elms the boys, in view of a fresh supply 
of ammunition, decided to fire off the 
reserved load still in the cannon. 

Bang! went the gun. But that was 
not the last of it. 

"0? 


‘« Witch-y, witch-y, witch-y !’’ whizzed 
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a strange missile, as it flew through the 
air, creating no little astonishment in the 
minds of the bystanders; and their 
wonder was changed to something like 
consternation when a loud ‘ k’whack’”’ 
was heard from ‘Squire Turner’s barn, 
nearly a hundred yards away, but directly 
in the line of fire. 

**Look at that, will ye!’’ exclaimed 
one of the boys, whose sharp eyes saw a 
few shingles fly from the roof where 
private ‘Tom Piper’s slug had taken 
effect. 

When Captain Bob, who had been ap- 
proaching in a very dignified manner, 
with his cigar set firmly between his 
teeth, heard the unusual sound he 
changed his pace and came up on the 
double quick and wanted to know ‘‘ who 
fired that shot into father’s barn?’’ He 
stormed around furiously for a few mo- 
ments, and threatened to kick the kettle 
of coals (kept for heating a small rod 
used in ‘‘ touching off ’’ the cannon) into 
the creek, and to put a stop to the whole 
business, then and there. 

‘* Hold on, captain,’’ at length said 
the old soldier. ‘‘ An officer hain’t got 
any authority ’thought he’s got his sword 
on. An’ beside, mebby ther’ aint no- 
body much to blame in partickilar, after 
all.”’ 

Captain Bob soon resumed his smok- 
ing and cooled down. Diligent inquiry 
was made at once, but no one could be 
found to tell how the accident happened. 
Some one suggested that perhaps in pull- 
ing up grass for wadding a small stone 
had been picked up and unknowingly 
rammed down. 

‘*Or mebby ye dropped y’ur barlow 
into the gun along with y’ur hanker- 
cher,’’ hinted one of the boys to Private 
Tom Piper. 

‘No, I didn’t,” quickly replied Tom, 
with a wretched attempt at smiling. 
‘‘T’ve got my knife in my pocket—an’ 
it aint a barlow, neither,’’ he added, 
rather willing to change the subject. 

The explanation already mentioned 
was by the boys deemed entirely satis- 
factory ; but the question next arose 
whether it would be accepted by the old 
’*Squire, who was now seen to be rapidly 
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drawing nigh, swinging his cane excitedly 
as he advanced. 

The moment Captain Bob caught sight 
of his father he lost all desire to puff 
longer at his cigar; for smoking was a 
practice which the old Squire very much 
disliked, and Captain Bob’s offenses in 
that direction had always been com- 
mitted ‘* on the sly,’’ so to speak. So, 
naturally enough under the circumstances, 
the lad took the cigar from his lips and 
cautiously carried it in his hand, around 
behind him, out of sight. In doing 
this he accidentally touched the live 
coal of the cigar to the fuse of one or 
the firecrackers protruding from the 
bunch in his blouse-pocket, and the next 
instant a startling fusillade began at the 
boy’s side that was really alarming, be- 
cause so unexpected. 

The boys, without waiting to think 
what was the matter, began to scatter in 
dismay ; but the old soldier had been 
under fire too often to lose his presence 
of mind on account of the explosion or 
a few firecrackers. 


‘* Jerk off y’ur coat !’’ hesaid, quickly, 
as he grabbed the collar of Captain Bob’s 


blouse. A fewseconds later and the gay 
garment lay on the grass, while the muf- 
fled ‘‘poppity-pop-pop’”’ of the _fire- 
crackers came unsteadily from under- 
neath its folds. 

‘‘Where’s that gunpowder ?’’ asked 
the old soldier, whose nerves stood by 
him in good service. 

‘Oh! gracious alive! It’s in the other 
pocket—in there,’’ gasped Bob, point- 
ing to the coat lying on the ground. As 
he spoke he started forward and stooped 
to rescue the precious package, but 
the other boys shrank back in sudden 
fear. 

‘““Git back f’m there, Bob—air ye 
crazy ?’’ shouted the old soldier, roughly, 
for he was a bit angry at the lad’s fool- 
hardiness. 

The warning came too late, for with a 
big ‘*‘ Whoof!’’ the package of gunpow- 
der went up in a cloud of sulphurous 
smoke that enveloped poor Captain Bob 
and several of the surrounding crowd. A 
moan of mingled pain and fear was heard 
from the unfortunate boy as he came 


staggering out of the smoke, with his 
hands to his face as if in agony. 

Old ’Squire Turner, who had by this 
time come up, forgot all his anger at the 
sight of his boy in distress, and nerv- 
ously inquired what was the matter. An 
examination of his son’s injuries soon 
showed that ‘the luckless young captain 
was more scared than hurt, though his 
face was really a trifle scorched, and his 
eyebrows and eyelashes were singed to an 
extent that was truly comical. 

On discovering that his son’s injuries 
were not serious, the old ’Squire’s anger 
began to return. 

‘‘Take that thing away, before you 
kill somebody with it !’’ he snapped out 
as he upset the cannon with the toe of his 
boot. 

‘*Not much danger, now, ’Squire, 
sence the powder’s all gone,”’ said the 
old soldier. Then, turning to the crowd, 
he remarked briefly : 

‘* Boys, it’s time to quit.’’ 

The piece of artillery was at once 
righted and taken in charge by order of 
the senior lieutenant, who assumed com- 
mand and began forming the company in 
line preparatory to marching back to the 
village. The bystanders were, by this 
time, already leaving, seeing that the 
day’s celebration was evidently at an 
end. 

The Squire made no further remark, 
but picking up his son’s sword and belt, 
which he happened to notice lying at the 
foot of a tree, he trudged off, followed 
by the unfortunate Captain Bob, whose 
vanity had perished with his blouse, and 
whose honors had disappeared in gun- 
powder smoke. 

Out of sight, where it had _ been 
dropped, under the leaves of a big bur- 
dock, lay the cigar, the cause of all the 
trouble. Later in the season, while Cap- 
tain Bob was at work in the pasture with a 
hoe cutting weeds, he found beneath the 
burdock’s foliage a little brewn roll of 
rather peculiar appearance. As soon as 
he recognized it, he chopped it into lit- 
tle bits with his hoe, and then buried the 
pieces a foot deep in the ground. 

And such was the final fate of Captain 
Bob’s last cigar. 
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TWILIGHT AFTER THE SHOWERS. 
BY ANNA WHITTIER WENDELL. 


HO slew those flowers ? 
«T,’’ cried the showers ; 
‘¢ Tn twenty-four hours, 
I slew those flowers.’’ 


Who watched the struggle? 
‘«T,’’ cried the frog, 
‘From my little bog, 

I watched the struggle.”’ 


Who saw them die? 
‘<T,”’ croaked the raven, 
“¢ Seeking a haven, 

I saw them die.’’ 


Who shed the tears ? 
Sparkling the dew 
Came into view, 

“* We shed the tears.” 


Who sang the dirge? 

Whispered the winds ; 
‘¢ With our little chimes, 
We sang the dirge.’’ 


Who made responses ? 
Gurgled the brook : 
‘¢From my pretty nook, 

I made responses.’”’ 


Who walked as mourners? 
The crickets chirped ‘‘ We— 
In black as you see— 

We walked as mourners.”’ 


Who filled the graves? 
Murmured the trees, 
Dropping some leaves, 

“We filled the graves.”’ 


ANSWERS TO APRIL QUESTIONS. 


61. Q. Name the Presidents through 
Lincoln and give dates of office? 

61. A. 1. George Washington, 1789- 
1797; 2. John Adams, 1797-1801; 3. 
Thomas Jefferson, 1801-1809; 4. James 
Madison, 1809-1817; 5. James Munroe, 
1817-1825; 6. John Quincy Adams, 
1825-1529; 7. Andrew Jackson, 1829- 
1837; 8. Martin Van Buren, 1837-1841 ; 
g. William Henry Harrison, 1841-one 
month; 10. John Tyler, 1841-1845 ; 
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11. James Knox Polk, 1845-1849; 12. 
Zachary Taylor, 1849-sixteen months; 
13. Millard Fillmore, 1850-1853; 14. 
Franklin Pierce, 1853-1857; 15. James 
Buchanan, 1857-1861; 16. Abraham 
Lincoln, 1861- 

62. Q. When was Texas annexed to the 

United States, and what had been its 
history up to that time? 
‘ 62. A. 1845. Texas had been one 
of the States of the Republic of Mexico, 
but in 1835 an armed revolution broke 
out. Many Americans had settled on 
large grants there and had come in 
collision with the Mexican government. 
The Texans were commanded by General 
Sam Houston. The Mexicans by Santa 
Anna, who captured Fort Alamo and 
put to death all the garrison. He also 
executed five hundred men at Goliad, 
but was soon after defeated by Houston. 
By this victory Texas gained her inde- 
pendence and maintained it for ten years, 
when she was annexed to the United 
States. 

63. Q. What caused the Mexican War, 
and what were the chief battles ? 

63. A. Mexico was angry at the an- 
nexation of Texas, and the boundary of 
the southern part was disputed. We 
claimed the Rio Grande as the boundary, 
Mexico claimed the Neuces. American 
citizens had also been robbed of much 
property which the government of 
Mexico refused to restore. Palo Alto, 
won by General Taylor, Resaca de la 
Palma, won by General Taylor, May, 
1846. Taylor took Matamoras and 
Monterey, September 24th, 1846. March 
oth, 1847, General Winfield Scott landed 
at and besieged Vera Cruz, which sur- 
rendered March 27th. April 18th and 
19th the battle of Cerro Gordo won by 
General Scott. August roth, the battle 
of Contreras, Americans victorious. The 
battle of Churubusco, August roth, 
Americans victorious. September 8th, 
Melino del Rey. September 13th, Cha- 
pultepec, Americans victorious. At the 
same time the city of Mexico was at- 
tacked, the next day it was surrendered. 
3y this war we gained the territory of 
New Mexico and Upper California. 

64. Q. What States came in between 
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1836 and 1861, and did they come in 
slave or free? 

64. A. 1836, Arkansas, a slave State ; 
1837, Michigan, a free State; 1845, 
Florida and ‘Texas, slave States; 1846, 
Iowa, a free State; 1848, Wisconsin, a 
free State ; 1850, California, a free State ; 
1858, Minnesota, a free State; 1859, 
Oregon, a free State; 1861, Kansas, a 
free State. 

65. Q. What discovery was made in 
California in 1848 ? 

65. A. In 1848 gold was discovered 
in large quantities in California. 

66. Q. What caused the compromise 
of 1850, what was it, and who made it? 

66. A. Trouble about reclaiming fugi- 
tive slaves and the complaint of some 
people about public traffic in slaves in 
Washington (the capital of a free coun- 
try). Henry Clay with Webster’s aid 
arranged the compromise of 1850, which 
provided that slavery was continued in 
the District of Columbia, but the buying 
or selling of slaves there was abolished. A 
new and severe law was made at the same 
time for the return of fugitive slaves. 

67. Q. What parties grew out of the 
old Republican and the Whig parties ? 

67. A. The Democratic party grew 
out of the old Republican party and the 
Republican party out of the Whig party. 

68. Q. What was the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill? Who introduced it? What was 
the result ? 

68. A. A bill introduced by Stephen 
A. Douglas, which repealed the Missouri 
Compromise and left it for the settlers 
of the new territory to decide the ques- 
tion of slavery for themselves. This 
was called Squatter Sovereignty. 

69. Q. What efforts were made to 
settle the slavery question peacefully, and 
with what success ? 

69. A. The Missouri Compromise, the 
Compromise of 1850, and an appeal to 
the Supreme Court, all of which were in- 
effectual. 

70. Q. What were the troubles that 
directly brought about the Civil War ? 

70. A. In 1859, John Brown, with 
eighteen men, seized the United States 
armory at Harper’s Ferry and undertook 
to liberate the slaves. He was tried and 


executed. As soon as Lincoln’s election 
was known, 1860, the seven cotton States, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
seceded from the Union, and on the 
4th of February, 1861, a convention 
met in Montgomery, Alabama, and 
formed a new government under the title 
of the Confederate States of America. 
Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, was 
elected President. ‘Trouble being feared 
in South Carolina, as soon as Lincoln was 
inaugurated reinforcements were sent to 
Major Robert Anderson, commander at 
Fort Sumter, but a storm delayed the 
ships outside the bar and the Confederate 
batteries about the harbor opened fire on 
Fort Sumter which after a while replied. 
The bombardment lasted for thirty-six 
hours. At the end of that time iMajor 
Anderson was obliged to evacuate the 
fort. No one was killed on either side 
in this bombardment, which was the 
opening of the Civil War. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 
October—Sadie D. Rue, Bell Haven, 
Va. 
November—Gertie E. Peckham, Leon, 
New York. 
December—Flczence Crandall, 
tonville, Kansas. 
January—Scott 
Bluff, Iowa. 
February—Hallie Snyder, Arcola, Il. 
March—George K. Freeman, Mur- 
freesboro, Hertford County, N. C. 
May—Guy C. Miller, Salem, Oregon, 
Box 184. 


Nor- 


Diercks, Sergeant’s 


We wish to acknowledge two sets of 
remarkably good answers which arrived 
too late to be in the competition for the 


April questions. ‘Those of Aimée Kil- 
lough and Guy Miller, the latter being 
the prize winner for the May questions. 
Among those whose answers for those 
questions were very good are Hallie 
Snyder, George Freeman, Josephine 
Warner, and H. Fisher. 


QUESTIONS FOR JULY. 
gt. What great fires took place in 
1871-72? 
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g2. What were the “ Alabama Claims ”’ 
and how were they settled ? 

93. What the principal 
Grant’s second term? 

94. What three things is the year 1870 
celebrated for? 

95. Who was inaugurated in 1877? 

96. What were the most important 
events of his administration ? 


events of 
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97. Who was inaugurated in 1881, 
and when, where, and* by whom was he 
assassinated ? 

98. During Arthur’s administration 
what three important bills were passed ? 

99. Who was inaugurated in 188s, 
and who in 1889? 

1oo. What were the chief events of 
both administrations ? 


HOME CIRCLE. 


CONDUCTED 

GRANDMOTHER’S RECIPE BOOK. 
OT a voice raised on the preserve 
question and berries almost gone, 
and peaches well on the way. You don’t 
mean to say you are going to patronize 
those bought concoctions done up in 
cans and jars, sister? ‘The shades of 
our grandmothers forbid! They are 
well enough in their way, these canned 
things, and a wonderful convenience 


when one is pinched for something to 
‘help out,’’ but compare them—the very 
best that can be bought—with your recol- 
lection of that day on the old farm 


when you came in from your tramp 
through waving wheat fields and scented 
pastures, and threw yourself, weary and 
warm, on the comfortable ‘settle ’’ in the 
front room, and just as you were begin- 
ning to doze, with your olfactory organs 
dreamily cognizant of subtle wood odors, 
and the mistiest kind of a remembrance 
of how that old robin’s quick little scale 
had chimed in with the treble of the 
brook, and a half notion all the while 
that a bee was lazily humming over the 
honeysuckle at the window, you were 
suddenly aroused by the delicious fumes 
of freshly baked bread. How your inner 
man arose and importuned you, until 
you were fain to go into the wide, low- 
ceilinged kitchen where Grandmother in 
the proverbial purple calico reaching 
only to her ankles, was pottering about 
among savory pots and pans. 

Will you ever forget how that feast 
looked when it was laid before you? 
Smoking snowy bread, with the faintest 


BY 


AUNT JEAN. 


brown crust, golden butter, milk yellow 
with cream, and jam, and © Grand- 
mother ! now among the saints, swch jam! 
Take away these jelly tumblers (procured 
at the grocer’s for a consideration) with 
a grimy paper sunk a full inch beneath 
the tin lid. Remove them hence, and 
give us back the good old recipes of long 
ago, when we went berry picking with 
our little pails and Grandmother “ bruised 
well the fruit, added three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to every quart, and let 
the whole boil slowly until it jammed.’’ 

Pondering these things the jam seems 
nothing to her marmalade. ‘‘ Pare and 
stone your peaches, dearie,’’ she would 
say in her sweet, cheery fashion, ‘* pare 
and stone and mash, then add your sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound to every pound 
of fruit, and boil slowly for about three 
hours, and you will have //7zs, try a little 
more ?”’ and we always did. 

But oh! my goodness, wasn’t it a busy 
time when she made tomato butter, and 
was ever anything more delicious when 
it was done? Here is the recipe now in 
her old-fashioned cramped handwriting, 
which carries us back to the copies she 
used to set up on our slates: ‘‘ Be A 
Good Girl,’’ ‘**God Sees All You Do,’”’ 
‘* Dread a Lie,’’ etc., etc., all emanating 
from her simple God-fearing soul. ‘The 
ink is very pale and the paper yellow and 
stained, but for all that we can make out 

TOMATO BUTTER. 

Scald twenty pounds of ripe toma 
toes and remove the skins, put them 
in a porcelain-lined kettle with four 
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pounds of apples pared, cored, and quar- 
tered; stand over a moderate fire to 
cook slowly one hour, stirring occasion- 
ally to prevent sticking, then add eight 
pounds of sugar, the juice of four lemons, 
and one teaspoonful of powdered ginger. 
Cook and stir continually until reduced 
to the consistency of marmalade. Put in 
tumblers or jars and tie up when cold. 


ANOTHER. 


Seven pounds of tomatoes, three pounds 
of brown sugar, one pint of vinegar, three 
cents worth of whole cloves, three cents 
worth of stick cinnamon, tied up in a 
thin bag, boil down until thick as you 
like it. 

Dear Grandmother: We feel a suspi- 
cious dimness in our eyes that the faded 
ink and thumbed old book is not ac- 
countable for. We are thinking of how 
faithfully she lived up to what she called 
her daily text : 

“ Life is for service true; 
Life is for battle too ; 
Life is for song.” 

Or perhaps out of this memory comes 
another, equally cherislred : 

“ Her children shall rise up and call her blessed.” 


THE FACES OF THE HOUSES. 
BY KATHLEEN R. WHEELER. 


‘“‘T\EAR me, what nonsense! 
could houses have faces ?’’ 

This is what I fancy I hear some one 
saying, and yet it is true, for just as the 
faces of human beings wear varying ex- 
pressions, so it seems to me are the 
*¢Faces of Houses,’’ wearing their dif- 
ferent expressions, too. 

From my window, as I write, I can 
see the house opposite, and in it I know 
there is a poor sufferer. For days and 
days he has been slowly dying of an in- 
curable disease, and is it necessary to say 
that the expression of that house worries 
me every time I look at it? The blinds 
are drawn up tardily in the morning as 
though too much light were not accept- 
able within, and the people who occa- 
sionally gaze out look tired and care- 
worn. 

VOL. LXII.—45 


Now, 


Not far off there stands another house. 
There is to be a wedding, soon, I am 
told, and even did I not know it, I would 
suspect, from the genial smile on the 
face of the house, that something pleas- 
ant was about to happen. How snowy 
white are the curtains, how shining the 
window-panes, while at night a blaze of 
light streams forth as though the bright- 
ness could not all be held within. 

Up the steps are tripping gayly the 
many friends of the prospective bride, 
and ever and anon come the mysterious 
parcels that cause so much excitement in 
the opening. By and by the bride will 
walk hopefully down those steps, away 
into the new life, andthe smile on the 
face of the house will fade and fade, 
almost to a frown. 

Last summer on the water we floated 
past a funny little cottage. It was painted 
yellow, while the shutters were green, 
and as though to out-do the others, the 
last enterprising owner had adorned the 
roof with a coat of red paint. 

We all laughed ; but it may not have 


occurred to any one else that the face of 
that house wore just the look you might 
see on the countenance of some gay old 
lady, who, wearing a yellow dress with 


green trimmings, and a red bonnet, 
smiles complacently on in total ignorance 
of her utter want of taste. 

We all know the aristocratic looking 
house, whose coloring and neatness bear 
evidence to the perfect taste of the 
owner, where nothing is out of place, 
and anything approaching show or vul- 
garity is banished at once. 

We have constantly seen the mansion 
of the millionaire, with its marble front 
and its costly windows and perchance 
have heard the passer-by question ‘‘ Who 
lives there?’’ It is the way of the 
world ; the look of affluence upon the Face 
of the House. 

And as for the little cottage where the 
roses climb in at the open windows and 
the trees bend down to shade it, though 
so humble a dwelling, quietness and 
peace are apparent upon the Face of the 
House. 

3ut easily as we may trace these dif- 
ferent expressions the houses do not take 
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them on of themselves—there is no more 
striking sight than the Empty House— 
that speaks volumes—the lack of care, 
the lack of life, the lack of soul about 
the premises, all are appallingly evident 
—and so it is with us. 

It is the souls that make the houses 
appear what they are, the inmates who 
live in them from day to day, and if this 
apply to the Faces of the Houses, how 
about our human faces? oh! what a 
deep, deep thought—the souls that dwell 
within—they are forming the look of our 
faces day by day. ‘The sadness, or the 
gladness ; the love of the beautiful, or 
the carelessness about appearances, the 
indifference to our neighbor, or the love 
of God; all these things are in the soul 
of man, and the constant in-dwelling of 
them will print them on the counte- 


nance for the world to see, just as surely 
as the dwellers in brick or marble adorn 
and beautify, disfigure and neglect, so 
that passers-by may see and judge them 
by the Faces of the Houses. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR BABY. 


BY LOUISE E, HOGAN, 


HE almost unbearable heat of summer 
turns the thoughts of every mother 

to longing for cool and comfortable 
clothing for the little ones, as their suf- 
fering at this time is intense, and fre- 
quently results in illness. As it is con- 
sidered necessary for health that a child 
be clothed in wool at all seasons of the 
year, nothing can be more simple, and 
at the same time more comfortable for 
very hot weather than a princess under- 
dress with long sleeves, made of very thin 
wool or silk flannel, the latter prefera- 
bly, if expense is not considered. A 
similar garment is knit by machine, and 
can be found in almost any store supply- 
ing children’s clothes. This underdress, 
with one of the little gingham or nain- 
sook dresses, is all that is needed for sum- 
mer wear, and if adopted there will be 
no danger of colds as a result of being 
chilled when overheated. If baby still 
creeps, one of Best’s fine gingham creep- 
ing aprons over a woolen slip of this 
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kind would be little short of perfection 
as a style to adopt for the house in hot 
weather. If a child is carefully trained, 
even the napkin or drawers can be dis- 
pensed with when running about the nur- 
sery. If the nursery is cool and well- 
shaded, it is the best place for the chil- 
dren during the middle of the day. Let 
them take their outings in the early 
morning and late afternoon. Be sure to 
undress them when they sleep in the day- 
time, as it is so much more refreshing to 
the little ones. Do not pin up baby as 
tight as you can in one of the old-time 
flannel bands. If you want to make it 
comfortable, get the bands mentioned in 
April Badbyhood. ‘They are loose, hand- 
made, easily adjusted, and collect no per- 
spiration. Much of a baby’s crying re- 
sults from bands that are pinned too 
tight. 

This is the time for sun-bonnets and 
hats with strings or rubbers, and the 
average nurse-maid, the one who never 
thinks, invariably puts the strings behind 
the ears before tying under the chin, 
generally with the result, by the end of 
the summer, of.complete disfigurement 
by protruding ears. A little invention, 
of use in such an event, is the Claxton 
Patent Ear Cap. This device will pre- 
vent any trouble of this kind, and has 
the additional advantage of having no 
objection on the score of irritation in its 
application. It has been recently asserted 
and plausibly explained, that one of 
the chief causes of this trouble is sleeping 
upon the back; the theory being ad- 
vanced that while lying upon the back, 
as the head is turned from side to side, 
the ears are invariably pushed away from 
the head, the reverse being the case when 
lying upon the side or face. One mother 
trained her children to lie upon the 
stomach, with the result of causing their 
ears, which had begun to protrude, to 
return to their original and proper posi- 
tion. 

The sudden changes in weather that we 
are called upon to experience in this 
country make it desirable to find mate- 
rials for clothing that are both warm and 
light in weight. The silk sponge flannel 
manufactured in Boston seems to pos- 
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sess these features to a great extent. It 
is an extremely light fabric, made of the 
short combings of silk, and it is spun 
into soft yarn, like the old-fashioned 
homespun or like soft zephyr wool. It 
is capable of great absorption, and is 
claimed to be one of the best sanitary 
materials made for underwear. It can 
easily be kept clean by washing and rins- 
ing in lukewarm water, and can be done 
over-night, as it needs no ironing and 
will dry rapidly. 

It can be had in red, and also in the 
natural color, which is almost cream- 
white. It is especially desirable for use 
in place of sheets or blankets for infants, 
as it absorbs quickly and does not chill 
readily. 

The antiseptic knit diapers are another 
pleasant addition to the summer layette. 
They are elastic and yielding, and loose 
everywhere except at the waist, thus pre- 
venting slipping down, and what is still 
more important, deformity of limbs— 
which is often caused by the old-style 
square—more particularly when the child 
These diapers are 
knit from _ soft-twisted cotton-yarn, 
spun from selected Egyptian cotton, 
which is much softer than the American 
product, and through a chemical process 
they are made antiseptic, which is very 
important. The more spongy and ab- 
sorbing the material the less the irrita- 
tion experienced, consequently when 
this material is used, there is less trouble 
in this respect. They absorb readily 
and can be cleaned equally as well and 
they dry rapidly, all features of import- 
ance in the nursery. 

Baby’s daily tub seems a necessity in 
hot weather, as it isso much more cool- 
ing than a sponge bath, but it is fre- 
quently given up on account of the trou- 
ble experienced in securing it. The recent 
invention by a trained nurse of a porta- 
ble bath-tub, that folds flat, obviates this 
difficulty. It is made of pure rubber on 
strong drilling cloth, and has pockets for 
toilet articles, a towel rack, etc. The 
water is drawn off by a faucet at the bot- 
tom. Where space is to be considered, 
as in traveling, this tub is a great conve- 
nience and fills a long-felt want. 


is beginning to walk. 


COZY CORNER CHAT, 
BY ANNA B. QUILLIN,. 


HANNAH! I’ve seen just the 

cutest thing—something you 
never saw I’m sure of that, and I don’t 
believe you could ever guess what it 
was,’’ said Nannie, as she came in and 
threw herself down on the lounge, warm 
and tired after her long, hot walk. Then, 
taking off her broad-brimmed hat, she 
began fanning herself vigorously. 

‘*No,’’ she continued, ‘‘ you never 
dreamed of anything like it, and I am 
sure you could never imagine what it 
was.”’ 

‘*Then, if it goes beyond my wildest 
dreams and imaginings, you will cer- 
tainly have to tell me,’’ I said. 

‘** Well, it was a baby dressed in a flour 
sack, and she looked too cute for any- 
thing! Now, ‘own up’ that you never 
did dream of anything like it ?’’ she said, 
mischievously. 

‘*T certainly never did. 
flour sack! how could 
asked I, wonderingly. 

**T’}]l tell you. Mamma wanted me 
to go around to see Mrs. Jenkins—you 
know she washes for us—and the first 
thing I saw when I went in there, was 
baby Belle, in a little cream-colored 
Mother Hubbard, trimmed with narrow 
crocheted lace; and she looked so sweet 
and clean I was charmed. ‘Taking her 
up, I remarked ‘How cute the baby 
looks! and what a pretty dress, cheese- 
cloth, isn’t it?’ ”’ 

***Flour sack !’ ejaculated Mrs. Jen- 
kins. 

***Flour sack!’ said I, ‘you don’t 
mean that Belle’s pretty dress was made 
out of a flour sack, Mrs. Jenkins!’ For 
I hadn’t any idea that she really meant 
that. 

‘<* Ves, I do, or, rather, two flour 
sacks, for it took two to make it.’ 

‘«* But how did you manage it, Mrs. 
Jenkins?’ I inquired. ‘ It looks so pretty 
and dainty—I was sure it was cheese- 
cloth, and new goods, too, for it has such 
a fresh look ; it doesn’t look as though it 
had been laundried.’ 

‘** Well,’ said she, ‘ there’s everything 


A baby ina 
it look cute ?’’ 
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in knowing how to make the most of 
things—when you have to use unprom- 
ising material—and then there is so much 
in the washing of ’em. There’s a heap 
of nice goods spoilt in the washing, and 
lots of poor stuff looks all the better for 
the suds, the starch, and the iron; that 
is, if they are rightly used.’ 

‘Then, she told me how, after rip- 
ping the sacks apart, she washed, and 
bleached, and washed—and it generally 
had to be done several times before they 
were thoroughly clean, but when she ob- 
tained that result, she added to the rins- 
ing water a very little starch, and if she 
wanted them a cream-color instead of 
white, added a little cold tea or coffee, 
shook them out straight and smooth be- 
fore drying, and ironed them when quite 
damp, and only on one side. 

‘© That was the way she had prepared 
the sacks for the little dress, and when 
making it used the unironed side for the 
right side. When she laundries it she 


always puts a little tea and starch in the 
rinsing water, and irons it on the wrong 


side—all except the sleeves, those she 
straightens carefully, spreads a cloth over 
them and irons on top of the cloth. 

‘‘When ironed in that way, a dress 
never shows the print of an iron, but 
always looks new, but wherever an iron 
touches goods it gives it a gloss not found 
on new goods, and thus tells a tale. 

‘©Oh, yes! and she also said that any 
one must be particular to use only a /¢t/e 
starch, for if much is used, it shows; 
but put in only a little, and it gives 
‘body’ to the goods, yet leaves it soft, 
like new. 

‘‘So that is the secret of how baby 
looked so lovely in her flour sack ; just a 
little care, patience, and ingenuity on 
the mother’s part. What do you think 
of it, Hannah ?’’ 


PEEPS AT OUR NEIGHBORS. 
BY DOROTHY HUNT. 


FEW days ago I took a walk out to 

the settlement. 
About once in so often I like to call 
upon Mrs. Van Dusen, with her odd but 
thrifty ways, and her quaint speeches, 
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and this time I wanted to see her about 
doing some real old-fashioned log-wood 
coloring for us. 

Grandma said her black shawl was just 
as good as new, orily a little mite rusty ; 
and my gray cashmere was just the same, 
only streaked and faded; and so we 
meant to give them a dip and make them 
as good as ever. 

Now I am so stuck up with pride and 
vain glory, as sister Filer says, that I will 
not go and get my hands all blacked up 
and roughened with coloring when a poor 
woman who can do the work much better 
than I could is anxious to earn a dollar 
or two by doing it for me. 

So like the ‘‘ extravagant creature’’ 
that Iam, I put my purse in my pocket 
and my cloth in a basket and set out. 

Now this really was my honest practi- 
cal errand, but, between you and me, 
those things had been waiting a week 
for a warm, sweet, winsome day, when, 
with nothing to hurry me home, I could 
go sedately off down the road till I got 
to the woods, and then go romping off 
among the birds and flowers and trees 
with just the same enjoyment I felt when 
I was only ten. 

I never could see why folks should get 
old and grumpy so soon. 

Dear old Mother Earth is just as young 
now as she was at the dawn of creation. 
Why shouldn’t her children keep their 
young hearts in spite of the flight of 
years ? 

As for me, I mean to be young till 
my hair is as white as wool and | am as 
wrinkled as the Rambo apple that father 
kept setting on the shelf from one apple 
harvest till the next to prove its keeping 
qualities. 

There are two miles of these lovely 
woods between our house and ‘‘the 
settlement,’’ if one leaves the main road 
and follows the old wood road around by 
Mill Creek. 

Such dear, beautiful woods! Here at 
the creek the spreckled trout dodge in 
and out under the logs and moss-grown 
stones, and the long, slender water ferns, 
with their bright, coral stems, bend to 
dip their soft fingers in the stream. 

Here, too, the ground is still blue with 
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violets, or bright with adder tongue and 
lilies ; and here the birds sing, sing till 
looking up into the azure sky and _ hear- 
ing the soft swaying of the branches as I 
lie on the green moss with upturned 
eyes, I almost think I must be lying at 
the gates of Paradise. 

Farther away I hear the waves of the 
great lake breaking upon the shore, woo- 


ingly, treacherously, the song of Lorelie 
—the song that drew my brave young 
lover to her breast to die ! 

O Dorothy! Dorothy Hunt! Where 
has the July sunshine carried you, and 
where, oh! where is the brave mask that 
you have worn so long? Get up, child, 
and go about your business to Mrs. Van 
Dusen. 


EVENING WITH THE POETS. 


BEFORE THE RAIN. 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


WE knew it would rain, forall the morn, 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 

Was lowering golden buckets down 
Into a vapory amethyst 


Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens, 
Scooping the dew that lay on the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 


We knew it would rain for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind, and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 
THE rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshine pours an airy flood ; 
And in the church’s dizzy vane 


The ancient cross is bathed in blood. 


From out the dripping ivy leaves, 
Antiquely carven, gray and high, 

A dormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village like an eye. 


And now it glimmers in the sun, 

A square of gold, a disk, a speck: 
And in the belfry sits a Dove 

With purple ripples in her neck. 


THE DAFFODILS. 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden Daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 


Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I, at a glance, 
. Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ! 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought ! 


For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude : 
And then my heart with pleasure fills ; 
And dances with the Daffodils. 


FRIEND SORROW. 
BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


Do not cheat thy heart and tell her 
“Grief will pass away ; 

Hope for fairer times in future, 
And forget to-day.” 

Tell her if you will, that Sorrow 
Need not come in vain; 

Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 


Cheat her not with the old comfor 
(Soon she will forget) ; 

Bitter truth—alas! but matter 
Rather for regret. ~ 

Bid her not seek other pleasures, 
Turn to other things ; 

Rather, nurse her cagéd Sorrow 
Till the captive sings. 


Bid her rather go forth bravely, 
And the stranger greet, 

Not as foe, with shield and buckler, 
But as dear friends meet. 

Bid her with a strong grasp hold her 
By the dusky wings, 

And she'll whisper low and gently 
Blessings that she brings. 
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All communications for this department must be 
addressed to Miss E. L. Reed, Editor Woman’s 
World, ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 532 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We desire to call the attention of our subscribers 
to the c/ear notice regarding the ordering of dress 
patterns published in our Fashion supplement. 
We have been much annoyed by people writing 
to us instead of to McCall & Co. for patterns, and 
are obliged to inform you that if you wish patterns 
you must send to them, as we are too busy to at- 
tend to such orders. Also, we supply no patterns 
but McCall & Co.’s.—Ep. W. W. 


FASHION NOTES. 
OUTING SUITS. 
HIS style of dress has become a fixed 
necessity for every woman and child, 


and the material selected must not be af- 
fected by water or sun, as when having a 


genuine outing half of the pleasure is lost 
if people have to be on the outlook for 


spoiled dresses. Outing dresses include 
those for country, seashore, and mountain 
strolling, boating, fishing, bathing, yacht- 
ing, and bicycling. 

There is a cloth-finished flannel, fifty 
inches wide, that is well adapted for this 
purpose, as it neither fades nor shrinks, 
is light in weight, durable to wear, and 
reasonable in price. This ‘‘ Waterloo ’’ 
cloth in a rich navy blue and clear deep 
green, is vastly appropriate for outing 
dresses for ladies and girls, and also for 
boys’ kilt and sailor suits. 

For a boating or yachting suit use a 
‘*bell’’ skirt of ‘‘ Waterloo ’’ blue, with 
a jacket having short square fronts and a 
long coat back and a shirt waist of white, 
stripe or red wash silk, wool taffeta, etc. 
The skirt and jacket border should be of 
fancy white worsted braid or the cotton 
Russian embroidery, but avoid gilt, ex- 
cept when of the best quality. Buttons 
of white or smoked pearl or gilt at the 
back of the waist line and down each 
front of the jacket. 
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A most comfortable mountain dress 
has a ‘*bell’’ skirt lightly gathered at 
the waist to give ample fullness for long 
steps and climbing ; it should be cut just 
to the shoe tops and lined very lightly 
with silk or percaline. ‘The sailor blouse 
will have full shirt sleeves and a rolling 
collar, with simply stitching or fancy 
braid on all edges. A pointed girdle of 
the material is well boned and hooks in 
the back. For the head a soft felt hat 
is appropriate. Such a suit may be of 
blue or green ‘‘ Waterloo ”’ cloth. 

Ladies are growing more and more in 
favor with bicycling, and often ask what 
they shall buy for an appropriate and 
durable costume for this exercise. The 
fair inquirers should try a handsome 
green shade of this cloth made witha 
comfortably short and rather full skirt, 
which may or may not be lined, ac- 
cording to the amount of underclothes 
worn. 

A Norfolk jacket in side or box-plaits 
back and front, should have full sleeves 
and a high or rolling collar, with pearl 
buttons and stitching foratrimming. A 
bodice or round leather or material belt 
completes the dress, which is often given 
a jaunty air by having a red tie knotted 
under the collar or a colored silk hand- 
kerchief thrust in the front of the jacket. 

Figs. 1-4 illustrate several pretty sleeves 
that are appropriate for house and street 
wear. 


HOUSE DRESSES. 


In house dresses novelties are not want- 
ing. A dress of dark heliotrope wool 
material, of the shade which is called 
plum blue, has the skirt plain in front 
and folded at the back, with six rows of 
tapering folds as border. The waist is 
in form of a Russian blouse, with long 
hips, and is held in a passementerie gir- 
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dle. The back is tight-fitting, the right 
front reaches over the left, closing at that 
side under a velvet strip. Over the nar- 


row elbow sleeves are short upper sleeves 
in epaulette form. 

A neat house dress is of dark blue plain 
and striped woolen, in two shades. The 
plain, narrow skirt is of the plain mate- 
rial, as also the waist, which ends under 
the skirt and has a plain back, opening 
in front on a chemisette of the striped 
material, which is attached to a high 
standing collar. The revers and the half- 
long sleeves are also of the striped mate- 
rial. A blue silk girdle is held in front 
by an old silver clasp. 


HINTS ON FASHIONS. 


The princess design is much liked, but 
it has lately been made more youthful 
looking. Opened at the side it permits 
the use of more trimming being used 
than before, and laces, ribbons, etc., are 
employed to fill the opening. Over the 
waist is another smaller bodice in the 
form of a Figaro jacket, of lace or em- 
broidery, and thus the princess dress does 
not nowso much resemble a morning 
gown. 

The sleeves are becoming generally 
narrower and long, with, however, the 
exception of the upper portion, which is 
made very full, in imitation of the Alba- 
nese style, or with the so-called Spanish 
sleeve hole, with bows, etc. 

The bodices show hardly any length 
below the waist line, and disappear under 
the skirt, which is still made very narrow. 


Fig. s. 


In order to cover the junction of skirt 
and waist it is hidden under a ribbon 
girdle, with loops and ends at the back. 
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For stout women light draperies are 
chosen, but it cannot be said that these 
are coming up for general wear, although 
they may be worn in the summer. 

Trains are worn of the same length, 
which is, however, not very suitable for 
street wear. 

Some dressmakers cover the sleeves or 
the whole upper portion of the waist 
with lace fichus, which are very attract- 
ive, and which remind one of the eigh- 
teenth century styles and Maria Antoi- 
nette. 

The collars and lace capes that were 
favorites in winter have become obsolete. 
They are replaced by new forms and 
combinations, such as a triple collar, 
which ends in front in a Marie Antoi- 
nette fichu. 

The form of the jacket has undergone 
little change ; the revers are broader ; 
the vest can be taken out and a chemi- 
sette of foulard or a lace cravat worn in 
its stead. A beautiful pearl gray chemi- 


sette, with a gathered knot of tea-rose col: 

ored muslin can be used for housewear. 
Fig. 5 shows a dainty cape of chiffon 

and ribbon fringe shirred around the 


neck to a collar of lace, having an inside 
ruffle of the chiffon or crépe. Bows of 
ribbon drape the cape on the shoulders. 
For house or dressy street wear. 


FOR THE BOYS. 

This season the desire is to put a. boy 
into trousers as soon as possible, and to 
aid the attempt there are charming sailor 
suits of flannel, serge, and jersey cloth 
with a blouse waist and knee trousers, 
which are sufficiently attractive to induce 
any mother to try them. 

Madras and gingham dresses for two to 
four years have a sailor waist and kilt 
skirt, with a white cord passed under the 
collar having a whistle on the other end 
to slip into the breast pocket. 

Kilt suits of piqué that wash well have 
a plaited skirt and three-piece waist fas- 
tened in the back. ‘Two rows of pearl 
buttons trim the front from the waist line 
half way up to the collar. The coat 
sleeves are finished at the wrists with 
embroidery, and a short jacket, fully two 
inches above the waist line, is put on 
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separately and edged with a ruffle of 
inch-wide embroidery. 

A very neat jacket and kilt of white 
flannel or serge has a blouse and under- 
sleeves of China silk, with an edge em- 
broidery in gold on the jacket, turn-over 
collar and cuffs of Point d’Irlande and a 
Windsor tie of yellow China silk. 

Both kilt and first trouser suits are 
made of tan and gray Bedford cord. In 
the latter case there is a cutaway jacket, 
vest, and knee trousers fitting very tightly. 
As a kilt the short jacket and skirt have a 
blouse of cambric, silk, or serge. 


LITTLE GIRLS. 

Dressmakers seem to grow more in- 
genious in trimming girls’ frocks each 
season. The styles do not differ in a 
very marked degree, but the garniture 
seems to multiply. Low necks worn with 
guimpes and shirt waists seem now the 
most prominent in shops, and the low 
waist is trimmed like a round belt or a 
pointed girdle with narrow silk or velvet 
ribbon. 

The ruffle around the neck is a style 
doomed to continue, whether of lace, em- 
broidery, or the dress material. Full 
‘‘baby’’ waists are confined by a belt 
and two rows above passing around the 
body similar to a corselet. Other waists 
have the pointed girdle, top and bottom, 
or one round like a belt with a pointed 
top. 

Dear little reefer jackets for girls up to 
twelve years are of blue or tan flannel, 
cheviot or diagonal serge, with gilt but- 
tons or a contrasting sailor collar and 
cuffs. Large girls wear blazers matching 
their skirts, usually made cx suite, and 
blue coats like an ulster when above this 
age, twelve years. 

Challie dresses in the long Greenaway 
designs are worn with guimpes and sleeves 
of mull trimmed with hemstitched ruffles. 
Printed dimities have a low ‘ baby”’ 
waist and gathered skirt with a ruffle of 
embroidery around the neck, short sleeves 
of the printed goods, long sleeves and 
guimpe of mull or tucked nainsook. 

Short jacket fronts now have the em- 
broidery laid flatly on the edge. Round 
waists and gathered skirts have a princess 
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or Watteau front hanging full from the 
low neck, with a sash of half a width or 
gingham from the front tied at the back. 
Guimpe of white nainsook. 

Still another style has narrow velvet 
ribbon in lengthwise rows shaping a 
pointed girdle in front. Gingham dresses 
should not be lined, but the waist needs 
bag seams. Let a child have plenty ot 
gingham frocks, and many pretty goods 
of this kind retail from ten cents, with 
neck and wrist trimming of a bit of neat 
Hamburg embroidery. 


FRENCH MODELS. 
COLORS, SHAPES, AND TRIMMINGS—NEW SAILOR 
WALKING HATS AND WHITE DESIGNS. 

One of the novelties of the season is a 
top of a capote in form of a flat pyramid, 
made entirely of small polished jet stones. 
The brim is a_ black velvet drapery, 
adorned with jet needles, while the trim- 
ming consists of two so-called Mercury 
wings of jet, which are placed in front 
above the drapery, with a pale rose 
feather aigrette between them. The tie 
bands of black velvet ribbon start from 


the back part of the hat; they are wide, 
according to modern fashion, and are 
fastened under the chin into a bow with 
short ends. 
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The crown of a small capote is of jet, 
through which runs corn yellow velvet 
ribbon, while the tie bands are black. 
The brim is of plissé tulle. and is pro- 


Fig. 7. 


vided, like the crown, with a_ black 
feather tuft. 

A hat with draped crown of water- 
green crépe, in the centre of which is a 
star of black velvet, has round the border 
a trimming of small black feather tufts, 
with a feather aigrette and a bouquet of 
violets in front. The tie bands are of 
water-green satin ribbon. 

Fig. 6 represents a large, flat shape of 
chip, Leghorn, Milan, etc., with an in- 
side fold of velvet at the edge, ties and 
Alsatian bow of moiré ribbon No. 16. 
Aigrettes and ostrich tips are arranged as 
shown at the front and back. 

A small capote of gathered black tulle 
has a brim of the same material trimmed 
with jet beads. Between the crown and 
the border is a velvet ribbon, embroidered 
with jet, forming a bow in front, from 
which starts a black feather tuft. The 
yellow tie bands are held together under 
the left ear by a rosette. 

A toque-like hat consists of drawn 
black tulle, with crown of open-work jet 
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braid ; jet bow in front, behind which 
rises a black feather tuft. The tie bands 
ire of black velvet. 

A small capote consists of a triple 
crown of small ribbon knots, the first 
row green, the second heliotrope, and 
the third corn yeilow. 
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HOME DECORATIONS AND FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK. 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES. 


BY ELIZABETH LEWIS REED. 
Big photograph album, familiar old 
stand-by ofevery home for so many 
years, has become almost a thing of the 

















Fig 2. 


Fig. 7 represents a wire frame cov- 
ered with lace, having a wreath of mauve 
flowers around the edge, jet surrounding 
the crown and flowers on the top of the 
crown, with a bow of mauve ribbon. A 
fan of lace trims the front and lace ties 
are fastened at the back of the hat and 
under the chin with the ribbon. 


past in these days of dainty creations in 
silk or paper, for any one who possesses 
lever fingers can make a frame with little 
trouble and almost no expense. 

Among the simplest of these are the 
silk or linen frames, which cut in any de- 
sired shape and of card-board, are then 
covered and decorated with painting or 
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embroidery. You will perhaps think 
that a silken cover for a frame must of 
necessity be expensive. Not very; in 
many of our stores very good silk may 
be obtained at a cost of from thirty- 
seven to forty-nine cents a yard, and 
often a quarter of a yard will suffice to 
cover a frame. Of course the quantity 
of silk used varies with the size of the 


frame. Three round frames covered with 
pale blue China silk and fastened together 
by narrow pink ribbon, then painted in 
a design of wild roses in delicate pink 
shades among whose green leaves loops _ 
and bows of pink ribbon are twined, 
makes a very dainty ornament to hang 
upon the wall of some pretty room. [Fig. 
I 


The frames made of tissue paper de- 
scribed in our June issue are also easily 
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made, and cost almost nothing. A square 
of window glass may be converted into a 
lovely setting for some dear face by paint- 
ing a garland of violets, pansies, or forget- 
me-nots upon it. ‘These frames are very 
popular and squares of glass with beveled 
edge and tiny brass support now come 
for the purpose. [Fig. 2.] 

Anotker dainty frame is made of two 
ordinary envelopes fas- 
tened together and 
painted in a graceful 
design. One before 
me is made of two 
small white envelopes 
tied together with 
bows of fine silver 
cord; upon one wild 
roses are painted, upon 
the other violets. The 
photograph is slipped 
in as though it were a 
letter. 

The latest novelty in 
the frame line is the 
china flowered frame, 
and this is as costly as 
it is béautiful. Made 
of delicate French 
china sprinkled over 
with violets, rose buds, 
or forget-me-nots, with 
here and there dashes 
of dull gold, it forms 
as lovely an ornament 
as one could desire. 
[Fig. 3.] 

During the bow- 
knot craze almost 
every one possessed at 
least one frame with a 
bow about it some 
where. There were 

tiny gilt frames almost lost in the loops 
of the huge bows covering their tops, 
silver frames with bows fastened to 
them and so cunningly colored as to al- 
most deceive one into believing the ribbon 
‘‘real,’’ leather frames with silver true 
lover knots on them, and last but not 
least the thousand and one paper frames 
with their pretty fanciful garlands of 
flowers and bows of ribbon painted upon 
them. So long, at least, as the desire 
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for photograph frames lasts, ‘‘ auld ac- 
quaintance’’ cannot fail to be remem- 
bered. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. G. F. B.—The ondy patterns we 
supply are McCall’s, and those you must 
order from them rect. I will be pleased 
to answer questions by letter if you in- 
close stamp for reply. 

SARAH P.—If you desire information 
of that kind it would be better to go to 
some large book store. Ido not be- 
lieve the book you mention is in print 
now. 

Anxious HOoOUSEKEEPER.—Sprinkle 
insect powder along the cracks and do 
not leave any sort of edible within 
reach. 

Miss FasHion.—Yes, slippers do come 
with silver points, but it is a foolish fad 
and we would not advise you to adopt it. 

J. S.—Some lovely night dresses now 
may be obtained with rolling collar and 
deep cuffs embroidered in red and blue, 
they are not expensive and are quite 
Frenchy in appearance. 

Mrs. P.—I should think the mountains 
would be better for your daughter than 
the, seashore if she suffers as you say, 
but it is best to consult a physician before 
trying a change of that sort. 

W. M. D.—A delicate shade of terra- 
cotta will look best in your room. I 
shall be glad to write to you and tell 
you what you ask if you will inclose 
stamp for reply. 

VioLa.—Paint your iron _ bedstead 
white, and gild the knobs. Hang a 
wooden ring, also painted white, over the 
head, fastening securely to the ceiling. 
Through this, draw a drapery made by 
gathering a ruffle cn each side of a long 
piece of material of any desired width. 


This drapery falls over the head of the 
bed to the floor on either side and pos- 
sesses this advantage over any other kind, 
it may be pulled down and shaken every 
day if necessary. 

HARRIET L.—Jet and ribbon girdles 
will be worn with silk, lace grenadine, 
and woolen gowns. 

H. S.—A white serge for seaside wear 
should be all white for the ‘‘ bell’’ skirt 
and blazer, with blouse waists of white, 
blue, or striped China silk. Wear white 
gauntlets and a sailor: hat. 

WHITE Roses.—You can wear any 
white flowers, though hyacinths are, per- 
haps, the preferred, outside of orange 
blossoms. 

Mrs. Kate S. L.—Glacé taffeta is a 
changeable silk of the smooth taffeta 
weave. Ombré means a shaded effect. 

LILLIE.—Read answers to ‘H. S.’’ 
and ‘‘ White Roses.”’ 

Miss Lois.—As you are sallow a black 
veil will make you look pale, but a golden 
tan of a brownish cast will prove a flat- 
tering covering, and a becoming veil is 
very flattering. 

Two Gir_s.—With a white graduating 
gown wear pearl-gray, light tan, or white 
kid gloves, using eight-button mousque- 
taires, with shoes to correspond or of 
black. 

Boy.—Tan Bedford cord with a deep 
collar of écru Point de Genes lace makes 
a pretty coat for a year-old boy. For 
headgear have a Tam o’ Shanter cap of 
silk, in tan or white silk. For a shade 
hat have a rolling brim and white straw 
hat. 

Mme. E.—We do not furnish any 
paper patterns of our illustrations. Old 
rose makes a color in a pale face, unless 
you get one of the faded-out shades that 
are very trying. 


YESTERDAY. 


O-DAY 


ah well! 


To-day is fair ; 
3ut need I tell 
What sweeter air, 
Fresh as the morning breath of May, 
Blew from the hills of yesterday ? 
—James T. WHITE in the Californian Magasine. 
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A GrRanp WorkK To Do. 


If each of our thousands of readers 
would but take the trouble to write a letter 
to the member of Congress representing 
them at Washington and call his attention 
to the article by General Merrill on the In- 
dian question in this Magazine, afd at the 
same time send us his name and address 
on a postal card, we will also write him 
a letter and send him a copy of the 
Magazine, which we will tell him is sent 
at the request of the reader from his dis- 
trict, what an immense amount of think- 
ing we could make them do even in this 
hot weather. 

It is a work of humanity and one that 
should appeal to every good American— 
will you do this much to help the In- 
dian ? 


— 


A GREAT NATIONAL CRIME. 


If there is any one thing outside of 
politics that stands in need of reformation 
in this God-blessed country of ours it is 
our treatment of the original owners of it. 

While we do not in the least sympa- 
thize with the long-haired men and short- 
haired women who are continually stir- 
ring up the question in their view of the 
subject, yet we do know and feel that 
they do a large amount of good by the 
mere fact of calling the attention to the 
subject.of men and women who both think 
and act. It is a subject in which we take 
the deepest interest, and one we have 
studied on the ground and among the In- 
dians of Montana, the Dakotas, and Wash- 
ington. Among the latter may be found 
many Indians comparatively wealthy— 
some being worth several hundred thou- 
sands of dollars—with educated and 
refined families growing up around them, 
looked up to and respected by the whites, 
and as capable of being good citizens as 
any in the State. 
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Why is it, you ask, that all the others 
are not in the same condition: simply 
because they have not been given the 
opportunity. The Indians on the great 
Sioux reservation in the Dakotas could 
not, as the General so aptly puts it, 
‘raise white beans in a hot-house.’’ | 
spent some time on that reservation dur- 
ing the excitement of the Ghost dances, 
as special correspondent of a New York 
paper, and had many good opportunities 
of seeing the working of our present 
system of feeding and caring for them. 

There are mighty few cattle in the 
State of Pennsylvania that are not better 
fed, housed, and cared for than these 
same Sioux Indians, and yet they had 
(at Standing Rock) one of the very best 
Indian agents in the service. 

The whole system tends to degrade 
and make them lose their self-respect. 
They are not paupers from choice any 
more than the poor old infirm cripples 
in your poor-house. ‘They are compelled 
to be paupers. When they had a chance 
to work they accepted it with alacrity, 
and I saw many of them hauling wood 
and supplies from the railroad sixty 
miles away. They are faithful, honest, 
and reliable, when given any position of 
trust, and there never has been an in- 
stance on record where an Indian has 
disgraced his uniform, when employed 
by the Government either as scout, po 
liceman, or soldier. 

Can any white man on the face of the 
earth show a better record? If some one 
would take charge of the Indian chil- 
dren after they leave the schools at Car- 
lisle and other places, and, instead of 
sending them back to the ‘ blanket and 
the tepee,’’ give them charge of a small 
shop at the Agency, where they could 
practice the trade they have !earned, 
what a step it would be in advance. 
They are each taught a trade at the 
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school, but what good does it do them 
on the reservation ? 

If a boy has learned the saddlery 
trade he should be given tools and a 
shop where he could teach other boys 
his trade, but instead he is turned loose 
on the reservation, and in a few weeks 
discards his tailor-made clothes, and 
won’t even speak English, though he 
knows it well. 

LAbyY AND WoMAN. 

Much may dwell in a word. The use 
or misuse of these two terms reveal a 
man’s true self, his social surroundings, 
his antecedents, his personal refinement, 
breeding, sense, taste, more definitely and 
unmistakably than any other Shibboleths 
that can be proposed. Each word is ob- 
jectionable in itself. Each has its limit- 
ations. These limitations sometimes in- 
tersect each other, so that the terms may 
at times be interchangeable. But each 


may be employed in such a manner as to 
prove that the speaker is not a gentleman, 


but a gent. Or even if he be not alto- 
gether, and on all occasions a gent, he 
has at least so much of the gentish ele- 
ment as will be certain to break out now 
and then in its unmistakable ugliness. 
John Smith, who calls his wife his ‘* good 
lady,’’ who registers at a hotel as *‘ John 
Smith and lady’’ may be a good fellow, 
a pleasant companion at your club. But, 
dear Mr. Jones, don’t invite him home 
to dine with Mrs. Jones, for he may ap- 
pear at the table in his shirt sleeves. On 
the other hand, the man who talks of his 
‘women folk,’’ save in unmistakable jest, 
is to be treated in just as gingerly a 
fashion. ‘* Lady’? is the delight of that 
particularly odious sort of men who look 
down upon women as a kind of inferior 
animal, to be flattered to their face as 
simpletons unable to enter into rational 
conversation, and to be classed together 
in an indiscriminate lump as ‘‘ the sex’”’ 
or the ‘‘ Female sex,’’ born to play a part 
antagonistic to that of the worthier race, 
who are detestably described as their 
‘‘Lords.’’ It is the delight, also, of the 
sort of women equally odious who are 
unpleasantly and arrogantly conscious 
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of some defect of breeding. When a 
woman says, ‘‘ I want you to understand 
that I am a lady,’’ she publishes the fact 
she is not and cannot be a lady. Good 
breeding, refinement, ladyhood, if you 
please, is tacitly conceded, it does not 
exist. It appeals to something deeper 
than words. Words can neither make 
nor unmake. To put your trust in a 
word is to lose the thing it represents. 
Even if you achieve the word it is tar- 
nished and vulgarized when it reaches 
you, it is the opposite of its original 
meaning. It is /wcus because it does 
not shine. Thus it happens that in this 
country the term lady is rapidly being 
abandoned to the class who are not ladies. 
at all. When you have come to sales- 
ladies or washer-ladies you have reached 
a hopeless deep. A_ sales-woman may 
be a lady, a sales-lady never. ‘‘Sales- 
lady ’’ indicates a lack of humor, of self- 
respect, a barbarous willingness to out- 
rage the English language. It is van- 
dalism, pure and simple. Now the van- 
dals were a splendid race who had an 
important mission to perform. But they 
were not gentlemen, they were nct ladies. 

Statisticians have decided that there are 
more ‘* ladies’? among colored than white 
people. Indeed the word colored is a 
‘*lady-like’’ euphemism. General Sher- 
man’s story of the colored gentleman 
who rang at his door-bell and asked, 
‘*Does a woman named Sherman live 
here? I want to see the lady who cooks 
for her,’’ is one of a thousand which 
doubtless have been utilized by these stat- 
isticians. 


A GREAT SToRY. 


The Scarlet Letter, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s most celebrated story, and one 
of the most famous in American litera- 
ture, up to a few weeks ago cost, in 
cheapest cloth binding, $1, or, in paper, 
50 cents. We have just published a very 
neat and thoroughly well made cloth- 
bound edition in scarlet and white which 
we sell for 25 cents, plus 5 cents for post- 
age, if by mail. Arthur Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
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{s practiced by many people, who buy 
inferior articles of food because cheaper 
than standard goods. Surely infants are 
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Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant 
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